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With summer just around the corner, these 
beautiful black ash picnic and potato baskets 
are welcome additions to any home. They are 
hand-crafted by expert craftspeople at the 
Minegoo Indian Arts and Crafts Society Basket 


Atlantic Insight is proud to offer these 
Mic Mac Indian Baskets to its readers. 
The price of the round potato basket is 
$29.95, square potato basket is $27.95 
and the picnic basket sells for $37.95 
(plus $5 shipping and handling). If not 
satisfied with the product, please 
return within 15 days for a full refund 


Sorry, no COD orders accepted. 
Allow 6 weeks shipping time. 


Black Ash Baskets 


‘“ | Po | | 
unique gift or treasure for your very own 
Production Centre in East Royalty, Prince 
Edward Island. Making use of the plentiful black 
ash trees on the Island, the qualities of this 
particular wood lend themselves beautifully 
to the creation of the Mic Mac basket. Since 


black ash is a durable as well as flexible 
. hardwood, a Mic Mac basket will last a lifetime 


with proper care. 


Here is my order for 

#_____ Round Potato Basket x $29.95 $__ 
# ____ Square Potato Basket x $27.95 $__ 
# ____ Picnic Basket x $37.95 pata 
Tax (N.S. residents add 10% tax) le 
Shipping and handling $ 5.00 


Total Order aa 


Please find enclosed my cheque or 
money order, or charge to my Visa/ 
Mastercard number. Please ship to the 
following address: 


Offer good 
only in Canada. 


Name: 
Address: 
Postal Code: 
Telephone: 
Visa/Mastercard Number: 
Expiry Date: 
Signature: 


Mail to: Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atla 
Street, Halifax, N.S. B3H 1G4 
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COVER STORY 


Our 1989 recipe contest resulted in a 
fabulous weekend of cooking and eating 
for the 11 finalists who share their ex- 
perience and their prize-winning recipes 
with you this month. PAGE 9 


COVER PHOTO BY BARRETT AND MACKAY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HOMES 


Whether it’s relaxing or renovating, try- 
ing out new recipes or rethinking your 
kitchen space, our special insert will 
make you want to spend time at home this 
summer. PAGE 15 
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MEDIA 


A bold and rather irreverent Halifax 
magazine has been taking a ‘‘frank”’ look 
at local politicians and personalities and 
getting away with it. PAGE 34 


FOOD 


Mackerel, fresh off the line or from the 
back of a fisherman’s roadside truck, is 
the catch of the day and nothing brings 
out its distinct flavor as well as light fruit 


sauces and marinades. PAGE 38 
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‘Taste Our Best! 


Food is synonomous with good - =m 
times and family traditions < HE 


in Atlantic Canada. .R | CIP C. 
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| conatinncttl and tes 
by Patricia Ho 


Shar e in the Also available to celebrate the region’s cooking Our Heritage Recipes cookbook offers 
heritage is The Atlantic Cookbook, a potpourri of tempting recipes and the stories behind these — 
ich heritage of cooking old, new and updated recipes from the cooks and ___ recipes. You'll get to know the cooks and 
kitchens of Atlantic Canada...and Bernard Meyer’s _ their families, how they adapted or developed 


from New Brunswick, East Coast Cuisine, which combines his French recipes using fresh Atlantic produce and how 


; heritage with regional produce to create original you can do the same for your family table. 
Nova Scotia, PE.I. and and exciting recipes. The recipes in this book have been specially 
selected from Aflantic Insight’s 1988 recipe 
Newfoundland. contest and feature all 12 winning recipes. 
i ORDER FORM: Send to: Atlantic Insight Books Please send me i 
5502 Atlantic Street _____ Copies of Heritage Recipes at 
| Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 1G4 $14.95 paperback | 
____ Copies of The Atlantic Cookbook at 
YES! $14.95 paperback 
| wialdlices ____ Copies of Bernard Meyer's East i 
Send my copies of these quality paperback books right away! Coast Cuisine at $12.95 paperback $ 
4 I understand that full payment or Visa/Mastercard information must Postage and handling ($3.00 each) $ : 
be enclosed with my order. ____ Payment enclosed Tite Discs | 
ca a i ah ll LOIRE intial at Charge my______—s~ VISA _________ Mastercard 
Sl at AARNE OT cro te ae Act) SOX” Bepey Date ow oe 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Boosting investor confidence 


abel Fi 


325 LANCASTER AVE. 


been stereotyped by our fellow 
Canadians. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, an image of this region has been 
created and communicated to the 23 
million people who don’t live in this part 
of the country. I never ceased being sur- 
prised by the many powerful ways in 
which we, as a community and as in- 
dividuals, are affected by this image. 

A few weeks ago I dropped in on the 
national convention of venture capital in- 
vestors which was held this year, for the 
first time, in Atlantic Canada. At the in- 
itiative of Terry Norman, the recently 
arrived head of a new venture capital fund 
being established in Halifax, the two or 
three hundred people in that business 
gathered this year in Halifax. More money 
was spent by delegates in Nova Scotia 
hotels and restaurants, thanks to this con- 
ference, than was invested by them in 
Atlantic businesses; in fact, according to 
industry statistics Nova Scotia had zero 
per cent of the new venture capital deals 
the new fund did in the past year. 

Premier Frank McKenna of New 
Brunswick opened the conference with a 
vigorous, confident speech. As well as 
presenting the best possible case for the 
economic future of his province and 
region, he used the occasion for a few 
digs at the lack of interest which venture 
capital (and capital generally) has shown 
in this part of Canada. 

Why so? Actually, the answer is 
obvious. 

Consider the image that most Cana- 
dians have of us: a have-not region, heavi- 
ly dependent on government largesse, 
dependent too on traditional resource 
industries, particularly a fishery that 
always seems to be in trouble, high un- 
employment, low incomes, lower educa- 
tion levels... Remember too that when 
Canadians learn our history in school and 
in university, what they hear about the 
Maritimes is about grants, government 
subsidies and battles to get the have prov- 
inces to share with the have nots, which 
(falsely) is often considered to have 
started with Confederation. 

Every week this image is being rein- 
forced, repeated and elaborated. Here the 
role of the media is crucial. The media 
have a very conventional way of seeing 
the world and of defining what is in- 
teresting, what is important, what people 
want to know. The recent stories about 
the severe problems facing the Atlantic 
fishery is a wonderful example of this 
process. In recent months a high level of 
awareness of these problems has been 
created across Canada. In part this is 
because the difficulties are grave and the 
business, political and media worlds are 


i ike it or not, Atlantic Canada has 
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all responding to important new facts and 
circumstances. Yet there’s something else 
at work here too: this development fits the 
mental image that people already have of 
this region — fishing and unemployment 
problems they already know to be key to 
Atlantic Canada. But a result of the at- 
tention is to reinforce a partial and inac- 
curate mental picture. 

Information which doesn’t match this 
image is very likely to get set aside and 
ignored. At the venture capital confer- 
ence, I was surprised by the number of 
Maritime companies involved in finding 
new and interesting uses for microcom- 
puters that were looking for venture 
capital. It should be possible to generate 
awareness across Canada of the vigor of 
innovative computer software people here 
and, in fact, in coming months we'll be 
looking for ways to do our bit in this 
regard. But it will be hard to get this 
message communicated because it goes 
counter to the image everyone already has 
of this region. 

To say that Atlantic Canada has an 
image problem with the rest of Canada 
is too simplistic. It’s more in the nature 
of an identity problem. We don’t have an 
identity problem ourselves; Maritimers 
and Newfoundlanders are confident in 
their identity, and nothing contributes 
more to that confidence than some time 
spent outside the region in the rest of 
Canada or abroad. That’s when Mari- 
timers and Newfoundlanders really find 
out who they are and what the differences 
are between themselves and the rest of the 
world. Our problem is with the identity 
we have in the eyes of others. To the rest 
of Canada, we’re all wearing rubber boots 
and sou’westers and we’re all on unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Seeing a roomful of venture capital in- 
vestors underlines a basic point: capital 
won't flow to places that don’t generate 
investor confidence. And the lack of con- 
fidence other Canadians have in this 
region is nothing superficial, nothing 
short-term; it arises from their basic 
knowledge and image of this region and 
its people. Frank McKenna is on the right 
track when he tells investors that there is 
another story that they haven’t heard 
about this region, and proceeds to lay it 
out. But he and all the other people here 
who want to see our self-reliance increas- 
ed and our development promoted need 
to get right down to basics, and find ways 
to create a new identity for this region in 
the minds of the rest of Canada. 

The image the rest of the country has 
of us now stands as a major roadblock to 
our future and something has to be done 
about it. 

James Lorimer 


LUNCH HOURS: 


SAINT JOHN WEST, N.B. 
Near Reversing Falls 


Saint John’s newest restaurant 
offers the diner the finest in 
French cuisine. Whether you 

join us for a quick & delicious 

noontime favorite or an 
unhurried dinner, savoured in 
flavour, you will enjoy every 
tasteful moment ! 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
CALL 


DINNER HOURS: 
Tues.-Sat. 
6pm.-12am. 


Tues.-Fri. 
Noon-2pm. 


PLANNING A 
VACATION? 


WHY NOT RENT 
A MOTOR HOME! 


For free information 
please write: 


IWIN CITY 


TRAILER SALES LIMITED 


MOBILE HOMES AND COMMERCIAL TRAILERS 
TRAVEL TRAILERS-PARTS 


11 Dartmouth Hwy. 
Bedford, N.S. B4A 2L3 
902-835-8375 
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Battle lines have been drawn 


over abortion accessibility 


Dr. Henry Morgentaler’s decision to open a Halifax abortion 
clinic has Nova Scotians confronting the issue of accessibility 


by Valerie Mansour 


hen Henry Morgentaler’s pur- 

chase of a house in north end 

Halifax for an abortion clinic 
became public knowledge this spring, it 
quickly became clear that the question of 
access to abortion is as controversial as 
ever. It has been almost one and a half 
years since the Supreme Court of Canada 
struck down the country’s abortion law, 
Saying it threatened the health of women, 
but the decision resolved little. 

The province’s anti-abortion groups 
continue to demand that abortions be 
outlawed. Twice a month they protest out- 
side Halifax’s Victoria General Hospital 


where most of the province’s abortions 
are carried out. With word of the clinic’s 
opening in late May, although just for 
telephone referrals, they initiated a mas- 
sive propaganda campaign. 

The provincial government says the 
current system of hospital abortions is 
adequate. The legislature moved quickly 
and, in March, Health Minister David 
Nantes and Attorney General Tom Mc- 
Innis announced they would change 
regulations under the provincial Hospital 
Act and Health Act to ban abortions out- 
side hospitals. In June the local chapter 
of the Canadian Abortion Rights Action 
League (CARAL) asked the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court to rule on the constitu- 
tionality of the province’s decision. 

But because the Supreme Court threw 


No abortions will be performed at the Morgentaler clinic until the Supreme Court ruling 


out the old law with its restrictions on 
abortion and the federal government has 
not enacted a new law, the courts have so 
far been reluctant to support provincial 
restrictions to abortion. For instance, 
women in New Brunswick can now have 
medicare coverage for an abortion done 
outside the province, after that province’s 
regulations were thrown out of court 
in April. 

But while both the Nova Scotia govern- 
ment and anti-abortionists do what they 
can to prevent the abortion clinic from 
operating, pro-choice groups are defend- 
ing the need for a clinic here. 

“Urban women are served well but 


rural women aren't,” says Kathy Coffin, 
a CARAL vice-president. Coffin says the 
current hospital system is inadequate 
because it presents women with delays of 
up to three weeks. She points to CARAL’s 
information telephone line as proof that 
the current system is not sufficient. 
Operated by nine volunteers, it received 
almost 500 calls last year. 

The group has numerous examples of 
the people and problems that come their 
way. A l7-year-old was scared to get 
parental consent for an abortion and 
called for advice; one pregnant woman 
wanting an abortion was referred by her 
family doctor to a physician who attempt- 
ed to talk her into giving birth so that a 
couple he knew could adopt the child; a 
45-year-old woman returned from having 
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an abortion in Quebec and discovered her 
family physician refused to give her a 
follow-up examination. 

According to Andrea Knight, direc- 
tor of Toronto’s Morgentaler Clinic, many 
Nova Scotia women have gone to Mon- 
treal for an abortion while 12 others 
travelled to the Toronto clinic. 

Knight says some women have left the 
area because of delays. ““There is increas- 
ed risk and increased emotional stress for 
each week of delay,’ she says. 

Ten of Nova Scotia’s hospitals perform 
abortions, although about 85 per cent are 
done at the Victoria General. In 1988 the 
VG. performed 1,416 abortions on an out- 
patient basis; 75 of those patients were 
from out of province. Chris Hansen, 
director of public relations at the hospital, 
says the waiting period is no more than 
two weeks once the woman is referred by 
her doctor. Hansen also says the hospital 
does not have a position on the Morgen- 
taler clinic. 

The province’s medical society has so 
far remained low-key. They say their con- 
cern is that abortions should only be 
performed in an accredited setting with 
proper facilities and standards. 

But while pro-choice groups weren't 
expecting vocal support from the medical 
establishment, they were disturbed with 
the lukewarm response to the clinic from 
both the provincial New Democratic 
Party and the Nova Scotia Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. 

The NDP, whose policy is pro-choice, 
has not supported the clinic here. And the 
province’s Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women is not convinced accessibility 
is aproblem in Nova Scotia. Debi Forsyth- 
Smith, council president, says her group 
is doing an investigation of the services 
available in Nova Scotia. “I don’t see us 
ever coming out against it, but we don’t 
see it appropriate to support it as such,” 
says Forsyth-Smith. ‘It will depend on 
how the situation develops.’ 

But Forsyth-Smith and others agree 
the issue of accessibility is more serious 
for the other Atlantic provinces. Women 
in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland who choose to have 
an abortion have been going out of pro- 
vince. Last year, 384 women from these 
provinces travelled to Montreal for an 
abortion, the largest number being from 
Newfoundland. Another 34 travelled to 
the Toronto clinic. Others have gone to 
the United States. 

Whether the clinic serves women 
from Nova Scotia or the other provinces, 
Coffin says it will only operate if it is 
needed. “‘I think the access problem will 
prove itself,’ she says. “If there isn’t an 
access problem then the clinic will close 
down.” But for Coffin, the issue is even 
larger than accessibility. ““Women want 
to be able to say how we want health 
care delivered.” 
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PROVINCIAL REPORT 


by Beth Powning 
ack in 1985, farmers and growers 
along the Saint John River formed 
an organization called SAVE (Sus- 
tainable Agriculture for the Valley Eco- 
system). This group wanted to develop 
better ways of growing food without 
using chemical fertilizers, pesticides and 
herbicides. Growers also wanted to share 
information, speakers and workshops. 
‘‘Two years later,’’ says Stu Fleisch- 
haker, who runs the Speerville Mill Co- 
op in Debec, N.B., ‘“SAVE had a baby. 
The baby was the OCIA.’’ 

By joining the OCIA (Organic Crop 
Improvement Association), New Bruns- 
wick’s SAVE growers not only satisfied 
their feeling that it was time to ‘‘join 
something larger’’ but also found a way 
to give consumers confidence in their 
products. The OCIA is an international 
organization with two main purposes: it 
sets rigorous standards and procedures by 
which farms can be certified as organic 
and it promotes crop improvement 
through conferences, farm tours and 
professional upgrading. OCIA was 
started in the United States in 1983 and 
now has Canadian chapters in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Quebec annd Saskatch- 
ewan. In 1988, OCIA certified more 
than 500,000 acres in both North and 
South America. 

In order to be certified, fields must 
be completely clean of any pesticides, 
herbicides or chemical fertilizers for 
three years. They can’t even be affected 
by drift from neighboring farms or by 
other fields if the farm is still in a transi- 
tion phase. To join, a grower first studies 
the formidable, nine-page ‘‘Set of Stan- 
dards’’ which outlines what is per- 
missible. A detailed application is then 
submitted to a seven-member certifica- 
tion committee. The grower must include 
the results of soil tests and one of these 
tests must demonstrate ‘‘minimum 
organic content.”’ 

If the farm gets the nod from this 
committee, a third-party agent visits 
the farm and makes an inspection. The 
agent then submits his report back to 
the committee. (Two members of this 
committee, incidentally, can have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the growth 
or distribution of food.) Even after 
approval, farms must go through this 
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Organic farming for healthier 


soil, produce and people 


The practice of farming without the use of chemicals and 
pesticides is beginning to catch on with farmers and consumers 


procedure every year to insure that in- 
tegrity is maintained. 

Once a farm is OCIA certified, it 
must not only keep strict farm records but 
must be able to provide audit trails on 
every article sold. For example, potatoes 
stamped with the grower’s OCIA number 
can then be traced from the consumer 
directly back to the field. 

It sounds like a lot of work and it is, 
says Fleischhaker, who chairs the cer- 
tification committee. ‘‘It’s been crazy 
around here during certification.’’? To 
date, 25 growers have applied, more than 
double last year’s figure. Although the 
certification process hasn’t been com- 
pleted for 1989, it’s expected that when 


OCIA’s label ensures chemical-free food 


third-party agent, David Patriquin of 
Dalhousie University, finishes his farm 
visits, the number of certified acres 
in New Brunswick will jump from 400 
to 1,000. 

Growers are anxious for OCIA 
certification for two reasons: gaining 
consumer confidence and improving 
farming methods. A few farms in New 
Brunswick have been organic for years. 
But now many growers who have been 
farming with chemicals are both eyeing 
the increased demand for organic food 
and beginning to doubt the wisdom of 


chemical farming. 


It’s not surprising that consumers are 
beginning to demand accountability. 
Ninety-four per cent of the country’s 
imported vegetables and 52 per cent of 


fruit comes from the U.S., where farmers 
have access to about seven times more 
pesticide products than Canadian farm- 
ers. And less than one per cent of all food 
imported into Canada is tested for 
pesticide residues. A study conducted by 
the Ontario Ministry of Environment and 
the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, released last August, revealed that 
residues of PCBs, dioxins, furans, DDT, 
DDE and PCPs have been found in eggs, 
meat, vegetables and fruit. 

And farmers themselves are worried. 
Harry Moorecraft, a buyer for Co-op 
Atlantic in Moncton, says, ‘“One potato 
grower told me that if you want to go 
fishing, you can’t just go out to the field 
and dig up worms. There are no worms 
left. There are no beetles...nothing. 
Farmers are getting concerned with what 
they’re doing to their land.’’ 

For 13 years, Clark Phillips and 
Susan Tyler have managed their OCIA- 
approved farm near Sussex, N.B. using 
manure, green crops and crop rotation. 
Phillips says, ‘“The food system in North 
America is insane. We grow cauliflower 
on dead soil in California and truck it 
3,000 miles to New Brunswick. It makes 
sense to grow a variety of crops here and 
satisfy the local market. We have the 
Capacity to grow our own food.’’ 

The OCIA offers a ray of light. Its 
label insures healthy food, grown on 
clean fields, often locally produced and 
certifiably free from chemical residues. 
In 1988, 10 New Brunswick farms were 
inspected by Nova Scotian third-party 
agent Rupert Jannasch and found to be 
up to OCIA standards. 

Typically, these farms grow a mix- 
ture of vegetables, fruits and grains. 
Karen Davidge’s farm in Keswick N.B., 
for example, has been certified for mix- 
ed vegetables, potatoes, strawberries, 
raspberries, apples, plums, cherries, 
herbs and bedding plants. New Bruns- 
wick consumers can also find certified 
organic cider, feed grains, black cur- 
rants, milling wheat, maple syrup, 
12-grain bread, pumpkins, squash and 
just about every kind of garden vegetable. 

As the demand for organically-grown 
produce grows, so does the need for 
certification, especially if big companies 
jump on the organic bandwagon and 
begin using terms such as “‘natural’’ and 
‘“‘organic’’ with no real basis in fact. 
‘*People must understand,’’ says Fleisch- 
haker, ‘‘that calling something organic is 
not enough. It must be certified organic.”’ 

It all comes back to SAVE’s original 
concern with sustainability. ‘“We need a 
sustainable food system,’’ says Fleisch- 
haker. ‘“‘We want to keep people farm- 
ing. We want to sell our produce local- 
ly. Sustainable agriculture means you 
start with healthy soil, you produce 
healthy food, you have healthy people, 
you create a healthy society.’’ 
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New protests against 


genocide of a native people 


Growing numbers of world supporters are joining the Innu in 
their protest against low-level flights over their homeland 


by Sheilagh Guy | 


fter nine years of protesting against 
military activity in Labrador, the 
native Innu of the province are get- 
ting a considerable amount of support 
from peace activists around the world, as 
public interest clubs and organizations 
become better informed about the impact 
of low-level military flying on the native 
people. Groups like the Canadian Peace 
Alliance with its hundreds of members, 
the Aboriginal Rights Association, the 
Peace Movement of Western Europe and 
various church groups are rallying behind 
the Innu of Labrador. 

Protesting against the “genocide of a 
native people,’ the Alliance for Non- 
Violent Action marched on National 
Defence headquarters in Ottawa last 
February. A global telephone link that in- 
volved callers from Western Europe, the 
United States and Canada delivered pro- 
test messages to the Canadian government 
via the media and demonstrations have 
taken place from the runways of Goose 
Bay to other areas across the country. 

The RCMP have laid over 200 
charges against Innu since protests were 
stepped up. The protests resulted from an 
announcement in September, 1988 that 
Goose Bay was competing with Turkey 
for a new NATO training centre that 
would see low-level flights increase from 
7,000 to 30,000 flights a year. 

The first case against four Innu pro- 
testers, including Sheshatshit band chief 
Daniel Ashini, was thrown out of court 
last April. In what could be a precedent 
for future Indian land claim disputes, pro- 
vincial court judge James Igloliorte ac- 
cepted defence arguments that the four 
defendants believed Canadian Forces 
Base (CFB) Goose Bay is on territory 
belonging to the Innu. 

Judge Iglolorte said, ‘“Through their 
knowledge of ancestry and kinship, they 
[the accused] have shown none of their 
people ever gave away rights to the land 
to Canada and this is an honest belief.”’ 
He said it was up to the federal govern- 
ment and the Innu to settle the land 
claims, not the courts. 

Following the court decision in April, 
1988, members of the Innu community 
peacefully marched on the base to deliver 
a letter of protest to each of the branch 
headquarters of the military represented 
at Goose Bay. The letters told the NATO 
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powers that they were trespassing and 
asked them to leave. The Innu were 
removed from the base by RCMP of- 
ficers and had their letters returned. 
Commander Colonel Philip Engstad told 
the media that the low-level flights would 
continue and that the provincial court 
judgement absolving Innu protesters of 
public mischief would be appealed. 

CFB Goose Bay has been used for 
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Innu protestors: now getting more support 


training by Canada’s NATO allies for a 
number of years. Fighter aircraft train at 
high speeds at altitudes as low as 30 
metres. During training there is no visual 
or aural warning of the approach of these 
fighters. The impact is a sudden, start- 
ling, loud noise trailing the aircraft. It is 
this startling noise, the Innu claim, that 
has played havoc with their psychological 
and physical way of life. 

In 1987, a task force was set up by 
the Canadian Public Health Association 
to study the impact of military activity in 
Labrador. It suggested the government 
‘‘seriously consider recommending a 
total ban on low-level flying.’’ Instead of 
a ban, flights have since increased. 

In representing Innu who were charg- 
ed with mischief for their demonstrations 
at CFB Goose Bay, defence lawyer John 
Olthius said the NATO training base 
would amount to ‘“genocidal aggression’’ 
against the Innu people. He added that the 
Innu had a living title to the nation of 
Intassinan (land of Innu in Labrador and 
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the Province of Quebec). 

The 9,000 Innu (Naskapi and Mon- 
tagnais Indians) were the last nomadic 
people of Canada. They roamed the area 
for over 9,000 years, establishing perma- 
nent settlements only in the 1950s. These 
settlements like Sheshatshit and Davis In- 
let are not much more than a collection 
of shacks, with no water or sewer system. 

The Innu’s long-standing dispute 
over land claims is inextricably tied to 
their way of life. Their lifestyle is joined 
to that of the animals. They say both have 
been adversely affected by the low fly- 
ing jets. 

In the middle of all these protests is 
the community of Happy Valley-Goose 
Bay. The town is divided over the com- 
plex issues. Military development of the 
Goose Bay area has obviously had a 
positive impact on the economic growth 
of the area. Some people hope that the 
military presence will guarantee the com- 
pletion and year-round maintenance of 
the Trans-Labrador Highway. They are 
also hopeful that their airport will be used 
as an alternative for training flights. 

A recent report, funded by the federal 
Environment Assessment Review Office 
and the Naskapi-Montagnais Innu Asso- 
ciation, was compiled by Peter Armitage, 
a St. John’s anthropologist and spokes- 
person for the Native People’s Support 
Group. The report, entitled ‘“Homeland 
or Wasteland,’’ was released in St. 
John’s in April. It states many of the Innu 
concerns about the negative effects of 
low-level flying by German, Dutch, 
British, Canadian and American jet 
fighters. 

The report outlines a number of Innu 
fears, including the fear that a jet might 
one day crash into a hunting camp or in- 
advertently drop bombs or missiles. Four 
military aircraft have crashed in In- 
tassinan since 1979. 

The Innu’s biggest fear, according to 
the report, is that military personnel are 
subjecting young Innu women to sexual 
abuse. Claiming that 14 Innu women 
have been seduced by servicemen, the 
report says there are 15 illegitimate child- 
ren living in the community as a result. 

The report, which has been submit- 
ted to the federal environment assessment 
panel studying the impact of low-level 
flying in Labrador, says that, despite the 
protests, military officials are planning 
four new bombing ranges to test weapons 
and a new air combat zone to practise 
supersonic dogfights. 

The military insists the two sides can 
co-exist in the 259,000 square kilometre 
area claimed by the Innu. The Innu, on 
the other hand, plan to continue fighting 
for what Chief Ashini calls, ‘the bigger 
picture of justice for the aboriginal 
people,’’ when the environmental assess- 
ment panel holds public hearings this 
coming fall. 
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Coping despite occasional 


bouts of negative publicity 


The mussel industry in Prince Edward Island has survived 
the summer of 1987 and growers say it’s now stronger than ever 


by Dave White 

a rince Edward Island’s mussel in- 

dustry has had more than its share 

of ups and downs in the last two 

years but people involved in the industry 

feel it’s now strong enough to cope with 
occasional bouts of bad publicity. 

The most recent blow came in late 
April. The Canadian Press wire service 
carried a story detailing a possible con- 
nection between the death of a Quebec 
man and Island mussels. One paper in 
Saint John, The Evening Times-Globe, 
ran the story with the headline, Mussels 
Kill Quebec Man. Later it was discovered 
the man’s death was due to a heart attack 
and unrelated to mussels, but the dam- 
age had already been done. Prices drop- 
ped until they just covered the cost of 
production. 

Irwin Judson runs the aquaculture 
section of the provincial Department of 
Fisheries and Aquaculture. He says the 
mussel industry on the Island is starting 
to feel persecuted. ‘“You never see head- 
lines saying, Mussels Cleared of all Re- 
sponsibility,’’ he says. Many Island mus- 
sel growers now refuse to even speak to 
the media. They blame the industry’s 
problems on bad publicity, some of 
which they think is based on false infor- 
mation. ‘“We suffered serious dips in 
production due to irresponsible journal- 
ism,’’ says Murray River grower Greg 
Keith. ‘“The CBC almost destroyed the 
mussel industry.’’ 

Growers insist there is nothing wrong 
with their product. ‘“The food has pass- 
ed all kinds of tests and is well-handled 
from harvest to sale,’’ says Stewart 
Dockendorff of St. Peter’s Bay Mussels, 
one of the larger producers on the 
Island’s northeastern shore. ‘‘There’s 
practically no way a person could get sick 
from eating Island mussels.’’ 

One grower, who did not wish to be 
identified, says the April newspaper 
reports cost his company $120,000. Most 
of the losses occurred when Quebec gro- 
cery store chains pulled Island mussels 
from their shelves. 

Judson says the popularity of Island 
mussels actually contributed to some of 
the problems. ‘‘When you have a product 
with such high acceptance, like Island 
blue mussels, a problem like this can 
create a bottleneck at the distribution 
level. Producers are first struggling to 
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meet the demand and suddenly the mar- 
ket is closed.’’ Dockendorff says his 
company closed its plant for two weeks 
due to lost sales, but the damage went 
deeper. ‘‘Once they pulled the mussels, 
the psychological damage was done. Too 
many memories were stirred.”’ 

Those memories go back to 1987 
when Island mussels containing harmful 
levels of domoic acid reached some 
stores, resulting in at least two deaths and 
several cases of illness. The industry 
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Fishermen: clearing up the bottleneck 


responded by instituting strict testing 
measures for all Island shellfish. Lorne 
Lea, area inspection officer for the fed- 
eral Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
(DFO), says the testing program now in 
place is extensive. 

‘“We test Island waterways every 
week and watch the results,’’ says Lea. 
““If any level of toxin is detected we step 
up the number of tests in that area. When 
the level of domoic acid, for example, 
reaches 20 parts per million, we shut 


down that particular waterway.’’ He says 
the level of domoic acid was around 600 
to 700 parts per million when people 
were getting sick in 1987. 

While most commercial fishermen 
are wary of government regulations, 
Island mussel growers have learned to 
co-operate with fisheries officials. Lea 
Says growers often stop harvesting mus- 
sels from an area voluntarily if contami- 
nant levels start to rise, even before the 
levels are considered dangerous. 

‘*Atlantic mussel growers know it’s 
in their own best interests to stop ship- 
ping mussels when the levels start to rise,” 
says Keith. Shellfish are most likely to 
come in contact with contaminants in 
November and December. 

The setback in April occurred at a 
time when the Island’s mussel industry 
was back on its feet after the problems 
of 1987. Some growers say it’s a testa- 
ment to their product that it was re- 
accepted after the domoic acid scare two 
years ago. ‘‘For an industry to come back 
from total ban [in 1987] and have a com- 
plete recovery and enter into a growth 
phase, all within 12 to 14 months, is 
remarkable,’’ Dockendorff says. 

Judson acknowledges that mussel 
growers were ‘‘hurt’’ by the April allega- 
tions, but he doesn’t think it affected the 
number of growers and producers. ‘‘I 
feel confident in saying we haven’t lost 
any growers yet. I don’t know of any- 
body that’s made the commitment to 
grow mussels that had to get out of the 
industry.’”’ 

Mussel growers say they’ve only 
reached the tip of the iceberg in the pro- 
duction of the product. They say the 
industry is still young and there are plenty 
of areas left to explore. 

‘*We honestly feel we can’t improve 
on the quality of the mussel but we can 
improve the quality of the markets,’’ says 
Dockendorff. ““With the testing program 
in place and the versatility and populari- 
ty of the product, we consider mussels 
to be a growth industry.”’ 

Officials at the provincial Department 
of Fisheries agree. They recently added 
the name ‘‘aquaculture’’ to their banner 
and Fisheries Minister Johnny Young 
believes it will soon be worth $10 million 
to P.E.I.’s economy. Mussels are now 
considered one of the Island’s primary 
products, putting them in a class with 
potatoes and lobsters. 

Judson feels the time is right for 
Island blue mussels to become as well 
known as the province’s lobster. He says 
Island blue mussels are simply the best 
you can buy, and people are aware of it. 
‘*Had these things happened five years 
ago, the industry may not have sur- 
vived,’’ he says. ‘‘But we know the 
quality of our product and the consumer 
is aware of it and will pay for Island 
mussels.’ 
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Capturing our 
cooking traditions 


Atlantic Insight’s third annual recipe contest brought together 
the best of Atlantic Canada’s fresh foods, recipes and cooks 


ee 


tella Hollett fondly remembers pick- 

ing partridgeberries as a child near 

her home in Burin, Nfld. ‘‘It was 
a big day. We’d get in the dory and we’d 
row up the river for miles and miles.’’ 
Her whole family would be there, she 
recalls, along with aunts and uncles and 
everyone would bring food for a picnic. 
After picking all day, ‘‘we’d climb back 
in the dory and on the way home we’d 
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Virginia Uhiman’s bread tasted as good as it smelled David: at home in his chef’s hat 


by Susan Williams 


Joan Nevers (centre) and Janet Reeves get a lesson on cutting trom Richard Chiasson 


sing songs. We were so tired we were 
ready to fall into bed.”’ 

For Nova Scotia native David Green- 
wood, salmon has been part of his life 
for almost as long as he can remember. 
‘‘T was brought up in Port Clyde which 
is on the Clyde River just outside of 
Shelburne. My grandfather had a netting 
licence on the Clyde River so we had 
salmon all the time. He cooked it a vari- 
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ety of ways — or my grandmother did.”’ 
Since moving to Riverview, N.B., David 
says the Miramichi River has taken the 
Clyde River’s place. 

For Stella and David, partridgeberries 
and salmon are an integral part of their 
Atlantic Canadian heritage as are the 
recipes that have been created from these 
foods. It’s people like Stella and David 
and their stories and recipes that make 
Atlantic Insight’s annual recipe contest 
possible. The contest celebrates our 
heritage by developing or adapting 
recipes that are distinctive to the region, 
using the best of the fresh foods at 
our doorstep. 

In Stella’s case, it was a partridge- 
berry pie, a pie that won her first place 
in the 1989 recipe contest. This wasn’t 
quite the traditional partridgeberry pie 
which she says Newfoundlanders have 
been making for generations, but one 
which she and her family have adapted, 
using a meringue-like filling. As one of 
the judges later explained, ‘‘The sweet- 
ness of the filling and the tartness of 
the partridgeberries made an excellent 
combination. ’’ 

David’s salmon was the winning 
ingredient in a chowder that earned him 
second prize. ‘‘The first salmon goes on 
the barbecue,’’ he says of his fishing 
expeditions to the Miramichi, ‘‘the next 
salmon goes into the chowder.’’ David, 
who is director of the physical plant at 
Mount Allison University, began with a 
traditional Nova Scotia recipe and per- 
fected it by using fresh salmon which 
he poached in his own blend of wine and 
seasonings. 

Stella and David were only two of the 
11 finalists who spent a memorable April 
weekend at the 1989 Atlantic Insight 
Recipe Contest cook-off in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. They were joined by Shirley 
Moase, a home economist who lives in 
Charlottetown and who invited the 
contestants to her home for breakfast on 
Sunday morning; Kathy Boles of Parrs- 
boro, N.S., also a home economist, who 
has opened an inn ‘‘to have a captive 
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The strongest tie between the con- 
testants, as it became apparent at the 
opening dinner Friday night, was cook- 
ing. The conversation at the dinner table 
did not revolve around children or 
careers. Instead Kathy talked about cook- 
ing caribou meat while others swapped 
stories about beaver, seal and squid. 
Margaret Carson, one of three judges for 
the cook-off and the owner of a Halifax 
cooking school called Bonne Cuisine, 
explained how to bake a live lobster. 
Dorothy couldn’t resist giving a biology 
lesson on the sex of a clam and the mating 
habits of salmon. 


=. , 
Routledge works on her three-part dessert 
audience for my healthy cooking;’’ Jo 
Anne Hughes of Seabright, N.S., whose 
job involves checking Halifax’s container 
cargo for narcotics; and Dorothy Ten- 
nant, a biology teacher from Sydney, 
N.S. who made the most of her weekend 
away from “‘the kids.”’ 

For the third year in a row, one of the 
finalists was from the tiny Nova Scotia 
village of Mahone Bay. Virginia Uhlman 
is Mahone Bay’s deputy mayor. The fifth 
Nova Scotia contestant was Edna White 
of Halifax, who works at a local depart- 
ment store and spends her spare time 
painting, quilting, hooking rugs and 
doing leather work. New Brunswick’s 
contingent included Joan Nevers of 
Plaster Rock, N.B., a returning finalist 
from last year’s contest, who manages 
and cooks for bear, deer and salmon 
camps; Marg Routledge, a home econo- 
mist and food consultant from Frederic- 
ton, N.B.; and Bonnie Sturgeon, the 
youngest in the group, who lives in 
Moncton, N.B. but commutes daily to 
her job at a Sussex dairy. 

For these 11 finalists, selected from 
more than 250 entries to the contest, it 
was a weekend of good food, good con- 
versation and good competition. As early 
as Friday morning, contestants were 
pairing off for shopping, lunch or sight- 
seeing expeditions. By Sunday after- 
noon, addresses, telephone numbers and 
recipes were being exchanged with final 
farewells. 

It didn’t take long for the contestants 
to discover that living in Atlantic Canada 
had already made them neighbors of a 
sort. Edna, a ‘“‘transplanted Newfound- 
lander’’ who brought up six children in 
Halifax, shared Stella’s memories of 
berry picking. Dorothy recognized In- 
sight’s promotion co-ordinator Colleen 
Hines from her first days as a substitute 
teacher in Sydney. And when Marg asked 
Virginia Uhiman if she was related to 
Charles Uhlman, who had been a college 
classmate, Virginia replied, ‘“My dear, 
I sleep with him every night.’’ 
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The brandy snaps were shaped over cups 


Cooking was definitely on everyone’s 
mind Saturday morning as the cook-off 
got underway at the Culinary Institute. 
Richard Chiasson, an instructor at the 
school and a judge, and Graham Taylor, 
the school’s chief chef, had everything 
in hand — hot coffee, big white aprons 
and chef’s hats, trays prepared with all 
of the ingredients for each recipe and 
plenty of tips on preparation and presen- 
tation. Janet Reeves, author of the 
cookbook One Potato, Two Potato and 
the third judge, was also on hand through- 
out the day to offer advice. 

As the contestants soon discovered, 
the cook-off was as much fun as it was 
serious competition. When Virginia 
couldn’t find a towel to wrap her seven- 
grain bread, she used an apron. Jo Anne, 
Bonnie and Edna, who were all working 
at the same counter, weren’t happy with 
the way their dishes looked so the in- 
structors gave them an informal lesson 
on food styling. Even Joan, a finalist in 
two categories, took time out from her 
squash soup and zucchini appetizer 
squares for a lesson on the proper way 
to cut an onion. 

By 2:30 p.m. the finishing touches 
were being placed on the last dishes and 
the contestants were whisked away so 
that the judging could begin. For the next 
hour and a half, the judges sat at a table 
passing back and forth the 12 recipes as 
they carefully smelled, studied and 
sampled. Richard says their decision was 
a difficult one. ‘“When we got to the 
chowder, Ms. Reeves didn’t want to pass 
it on and when I got to the bread, I didn’t 
want to pass it on either.’’ 


The final product got honorable mention 


It wasn’t until later that evening, at 
a sumptuous six-course dinner put on by 
the students of the institute, that the 
winners were announced and prizes — 
sets of Paderno cookware — were pre- 
sented along with medals and General 
Foods gift boxes. A special honorable 
mention went to Marg Routledge, for her 
brandy snap cups with raspberry ice and 
zabaglione sauce. Third place honors 
were shared by Edna White, for her 
seafood cabbage rolls, and Jo Anne 
Hughes, for chicken Elizabits. David, the 
second prize winner, was pleased to be 
adding to his existing set of Paderno pots. 
Stella couldn’t believe she was the grand 
prize winner, especially after having 
begun the weekend by saying, ‘‘I feel lost 
when I think of all the things you people 
are making.”’ 

Next day, as the contestants relaxed 
and said their goodbyes over coffee and 
homemade muffins at Shirley Moase’s 
home, the conversation kept coming back 
to Stella and the partridgeberries which 
had brought her glory. The berries are 
almost an unknown fruit in the rest of 
Atlantic Canada but in Newfoundland 
they’re so plentiful ‘‘they’re just like a 
red carpet,’’ she said. “‘I pick some but 
mostly I buy them these days. I freeze 
about 40 gallons of them and I make all 
kinds of things with them.’’ She later 
confided, ‘‘My friends couldn’t believe 
I was going all the way to P.E.I. just to 
make a partridgeberry pie.’’ 


Atlantic Insight would like to acknow- 
ledge those groups and companies whose 
support helped make the 1989 recipe con- 
test a success. Participants flew to the 
contest compliments of Air Nova. While 
in Charlottetown, they were guests of the 
CP Prince Edward Hotel. The Culinary 
Institute of Canada hosted the cook-off 
and prizes were provided by General 
Foods Ltd. and Padinox Inc. Assistance 
with the promotion of the contest was 
provided by Bolands Ltd. 
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Partridgeberry pie 


Ist place 


Every year around the last week of 
September, there’s a mad scramble to the 
hills around our community for par- 
tridgeberries. People take lunch pails and 
berry pails and spend the entire day pic- 
nicking, ‘boiling-up’ and chatting with 
friends. But they still manage to go home 
in the evening with 12 or 14 gallons each 
of the delicious fruit. Some of the ber- 
ries are frozen for future use for jams, 
jellies, breads and all sorts of baked 
goodies. This particular recipe has been 
around our family for years but I’ve 
modified it to suit my family’s taste. 
Pie crust 
3 cups flour 
Y |b. shortening 
Y% cup margarine 
1 tsp. salt 
Y cup cold water 

Cut shortening and margarine into 
flour, then mix in salt and water. Freeze 
half of dough for future use. Roll out re- 
maining dough for a single crust pie and 
cook for 12-15 minutes in a 400°F oven. 
Filling 
Ys cup water 
Y% cup sugar 
1 envelope gelatin 
Y% cup cold water 
2 egg whites 
pinch salt 
2 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. almond flavoring 
1 pint whipping cream 

Boil % cup of water and sugar to soft 
ball stage. Add gelatin which has been 
soaked in cold water. Beat egg whites 
until stiff. Slowly pour the sugar syrup 
over the egg whites, beating constantly. 
Add salt, lemon juice and almond flavor- 
ing. Beat whipping cream and combine 
half of it with above mixture. Reserve re- 
maining cream. Pour into the baked pie 
shell. Let set 7 or 8 minutes. 

Sauce 

2 cups partridgeberries 
1 cup sugar 

2 tsp. arrowroot 

Wash partridgeberries and shake off 
excess water. Place in saucepan with 
sugar, bring to a boil and simmer for a 
few minutes. Mash lightly and add arrow- 
root. Let cool before covering pie with 
partridgeberry sauce and decorating with 
| remaining whipped cream. 

Stella Hollett 
Burin, Nlfd. 


Salmon chowder 


2nd place 
The history of fresh Atlantic salmon 


at the Greenwood dining table goes back 
many, many years to a small Nova Scotia 
village. My grandfather, Delbert Green- 
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wood, was a farmer/fisherman who lived 
in Port Clyde and held a licence to net 
salmon on the Clyde River. This recipe 
is based on the traditional fish chowder 
created on the South Shore of Nova 
Scotia. The canned milk is optional but 
most Maritime chowder lovers insist it be 
included. I like to prepare my chowders 
in the evening, refrigerate overnight and 
serve at lunch on the following day — 
the flavors are much better. 
Salmon 
1 Ib. to 1% Ibs. Atlantic salmon 
*3 cup white wine 
2 cups water 
8 whole black peppercorns 
1 stalk celery with leaves, chopped 
3 or 4 thin lemon slices 
3 or 4 bay leaves 

Preheat oven to 325°F. Place all in- 
gredients in a covered, ovenproof cas- 
serole and poach salmon in the oven for 
25-35 minutes (the salmon is done when 
it breaks away easily from the large cen- 
tre bone). Remove salmon from cas- 
serole, remove skin and break the salmon 


First place honors went to Stella Hollett of Burin, Nfld. and her partridgeberry pie 


flesh from the bones (discard skin and 
bones). Flake the salmon into large 
pieces, place in a bowl and set aside. 
Strain and reserve 1% cups of the poach- 
ing liquid. 
Chowder 
’3 cup lean salt pork, finely diced 
1 medium onion, chopped 
12 cups poaching liquid 
2 medium potatoes, peeled and diced 
(% in.) 
flaked salmon from above 
1 quart half and half (milk and cream) 
1 small can condensed milk (optional) 
salt and pepper to taste 

Preheat a 4-quart soup pot over med- 
ium heat, add the diced salt pork and fry 
until crisp; add chopped onion and sim- 
mer until transparent over low heat (do 


not brown the onion). Add the reserved 
poaching liquid, cover pot and bring to 
a boil. Add the diced potatoes and cook 
until tender, 15 to 20 minutes. When 
potatoes are cooked, add the flaked 
salmon, half and half and the condensed 
milk. Add salt and pepper. Heat chowder 
to scalding but do not boil. 
To serve, place a soup spoon holding 
a small piece of butter into each chowder 
bowl, ladle hot chowder over and sprinkle 
with paprika. Enjoy with freshly baked 
hot biscuits. 
David Greenwood 
Moncton, N.B. 


Chicken Elizabits 


3rd place 


I was looking for a variety of finger 
foods to serve the adults who would be 
attending my two-year-old daughter’s 
birthday party last fall. I remembered a 


wonderful main course chicken and crab 
dish (Chicken Elizabeth) I had eaten 
while in the Annapolis Valley and decid- 
ed to make some modifications along 
with a reduction in size. The result was 
an appetizer that was a real hit at the 
birthday. 
4 chicken breast halves, skinned and 
boned 
2 slices bread 
1 cup cooked lobster meat 
2 green onions, chopped 
2 tbsp. sweet red pepper, chopped 
% cup butter 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Y tsp. grated lemon rind 
salt and pepper to taste 
1 package frozen puff pastry 

Pound the boned chicken between 
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The finalists and judges: (top row, left to right) Kathy Boles, Jo Anne Hughes, Dorothy Tennant, 


Richard Chiasson, David Greenwood, Joan Nevers, Marg Routledge, Stella Hollett, (bottom row) 
Shirley Moase, Bonnie Sturgeon, Edna White, Virginia Uhiman, Margaret Carson 


slices of waxed paper until quite flat. 
Divide each flattened piece into five or 
Six portions, depending on the size of the 
chicken breast. 

Whirl bread in food processor until it 
becomes coarse crumbs. Add lobster, 
onion, red pepper, butter, lemon juice and 
rind, salt and pepper and pulse until well 
combined and lobster is coarsely chop- 
ped. Place a heaping tablespoon of lobster 
mixture on each piece of flat chicken, roll 
up and tuck in ends. 

Roll out the pastry quite thinly and 
wrap each chicken piece in a small square, 
pressing edges together and placing seam 
on the bottom. The result should be 
small, sausage-shaped appetizers, about 
1% inches long. With a sharp knife or 
small cutter, cut out small leaf shaped 
pieces of pastry, and slice veins into their 
surface. Place two leaves on each portion 
(optional). 

Appetizer may be placed in the fridge 
at this point, for baking later in the day, 
or bake immediately. Bake at 375°F on 
a cookie sheet for about 20 minutes or 
until golden brown. Cool a few minutes 
and serve. 


Jo Anne Hughes 
Seabright, N.S. 


Seafood cabbage rolls 


We live in a province where fresh fish 
is always available. This easy-to-prepare 
recipe is an adaptation of an old favorite 
and uses a variety of local seafood. 
Stuffing 
4 oz. butter or margarine 
2 tbsp. diced onion 
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2 tbsp. diced celery 
2 tbsp. sliced mushrooms 
3 oz. haddock 
3 oz. halibut 
3 oz. baby shrimp 
2 cups cooked rice 
6 blanched cabbage leaves 
Sauce 
10 oz. can whole tomatoes 
10 oz. can crushed tomatoes 
2 tbsp. tomato paste 
salt and pepper to taste 
% tsp. garlic powder 
1 bay leaf 
) tsp. oregano 
Sauté onion, celery and mushrooms 
in butter until soft. Add fish and sauté for 
3 minutes. Remove from stove and add 
rice. Prepare sauce by mixing above in- 
gredients. Combine stuffing and % cup 
of sauce in a bowl. Roll mixture in the 
cabbage leaves. Place in a baking dish and 
cover with remaining sauce. Bake covered 
in a 350°F degree oven for 10 minutes. 
Remove cover and bake another 10 
minutes. 
Edna White 
Halifax, N.S. 


Carrot-rhubarb marmalade 


The main ingredients, carrots and 
rhubarb, are two vegetables grown in 
great abundance throughout the Atlantic 


| | region. My recipe came about by acci- 


dent one day when I ended up with a large 
quantity of peeled carrots. I searched 
through my numerous cookbooks and 
finally discovered a carrot-rhubarb mar- 
malade which would take care of some 
of my carrots. Since that first adventure 
with this recipe, I’ve made adaptations. 
I use frozen rhubarb because fresh car- 


rots are not in season until after the 
rhubarb has been picked. 
6 cups diced, frozen rhubarb 
6 cups peeled and grated raw carrots 
2 medium oranges, unpeeled 
1 lemon, unpeeled 
6 cups white sugar 

Thaw frozen rhubarb and save liquid. 
In food processor, grate carrots to yield 
6 cups. Cut oranges and lemon into small 
pieces and remove seeds. Process in a 
blender, using some of the reserved liquid 
from rhubarb. Combine carrots, rhubarb, 
orange/lemon mixture and reserved 
rhubarb liquid in a large bowl. Stir in 
sugar, cover with plastic wrap and let 
stand at room temperature overnight. 
Place mixture in a large pot over low heat 
until boiling; reduce heat and simmer 
until thickened — about two hours. Stir 
frequently to prevent scorching. Seal in 
hot, sterilized jars. Makes approxi- 


mately 10 jars. 
Kathy Boles 
Parrsboro, N.S. 


Three fruit jam 


Maritime women have historically 
made jams and jellies to store fruits and 
berries for winter use. Many of these jams 
or preserves were high in sugar and so 
extremely caloric that in our household 
they came to be known as “‘middle age 
spreads.” In an effort to reduce the sugar 
content of jams and still enjoy that fresh 
fruit flavor, I developed this recipe with 
“light” fruit pectin crystals. It has 4 to 
Y2 of the sugar content of some other jam 
recipes and can be made with either fresh 
or frozen fruit. 

2% cups hulled, crushed strawberries 
2% cups crushed raspberries 

Y cup blueberries (wild ones best) 

1 package “‘light’’ fruit pectin crystals 
4¥% cups white sugar 

Measure fruits into large saucepan or 
preserving kettle (pan should be no more 
than half full). Combine “light” fruit 
pectin crystals with 4 cup of the sugar 
called for in the recipe. Set remaining 
sugar aside. Slowly add pectin mixture to 
prepared fruit in saucepan. Place pan over 
high heat and stir constantly until mix- 
ture comes to a full boil. Stir in remain- 
ing sugar. Stir constantly, as mixture 
returns to a full rolling boil (one that can- 
not be stirred down). Continue to stir to 
prevent sticking and boil hard for one 
minute. Remove from heat and skim off 
foam with a large metal spoon. 

Pour quickly into hot sterilized jars, 
filling to % inch from top. If sealer jelly 
jars are used, use new lids (and boil lids 
for 5 minutes before sealing). If bottles 
are reused, pour hot paraffin in clean lids, 
roll liquid wax around inside edge of lid, 
pour off excess wax and screw lid on 
tightly. Store jam in cool, dark place or, 
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in refrigerator. Makes about 8 cups. 
There are approximately 11 calories per 
teaspoon. 

Shirley Moase 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Zucchini appetizer squares 


These charming little squares make a 
hit on any hors d’oeuvres tray. They came 
from my aunt, who lived in the city when 
I was just a girl and a visit there was 
memorable. There were always guests 
and business associates there and it was 
never any effort for her to serve many 
people in the course of an evening. The 
recipe was given to me by a cousin, who 
was an excellent cook but had no need for 
fancy food, as she called it. 

4 cups thinly sliced zucchini 
1 cup buttermilk baking mix 
4 eggs, beaten 

Y% cup finely grated onion 

% cup grated Parmesan cheese 
Y% cup vegetable oil 

2 tbsp. fresh chopped parsley 
1 garlic clove, minced 

Y% tsp. oregano 

% tsp. seasoned salt 

Y tsp. salt 

freshly gound pepper to taste 

Preheat oven to 350°F. Butter a 9 by 
13 inch glass baking dish. 

Mix all ingredients in a large bowl. 
Spread in prepared pan. Bake until golden 
brown, but do not overcook, about 30 
minutes. Cut into one-inch squares. 

Joan Nevers 
Plaster Rock, N.B. 


Squash soup 


If you can make pumpkin soup, why 
not squash soup? Squash is more plentiful 
during the summer and the colorful and 
tasty vegetable is a favorite of guests at 
the Salmon River Lodge where I make 
this recipe. I have no idea where the 
recipe originated but I do know it was 
made by many people in Nova Scotia 
during the war. I’ve added my own selec- 
tion of spices to give it a very distinct 
flavor. 

2 pounds of yellow squash 
2 tbsp. butter 

| 1 chopped onion 
12 to 15 coriander seeds 
large pinch of cumin 

| salt and pepper to taste 
3 pints chicken stock 
Y, cup cream 

Place squash and butter in a pot along 
with onions and seasonings. Cover and let 
simmer 20 to 25 minutes. Add chicken 
stock and simmer for 30 minutes, this 
time uncovered. Put mixture in blender, 
adding about % cup cream. Add 1 tbsp. 
of cream to centre of each bowl at serv- 
ing time. 


Joan Nevers 
Plaster Rock, N.B. 
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of batter about 4 inches apart onto greas- 
ed baking sheets. Bake in 325°F oven for 
7-8 minutes or until golden brown and 
bubbles break but do not fill in. Let cool 
about 30 seconds or until easily lifted 
with a wide spatula. Immediately drape 
over inverted custard cups, gently press- 
ing to flute edges. (If cookies become too 
firm to shape, return to oven just until 
softened.) Transfer to wire racks; let cool. 
Cooled cups may be stored in an airtight 
tin or frozen. Makes about 18. 
Raspberry ice 
2 cups fresh or frozen raspberries, puréed 
4 cup sugar 
2 tbsp. lemon juice or kirsch 
2 cups plain yogurt (regular or low-fat) 
3 egg whites 

Purée raspberries in blender or food 
processor. Press half of the purée through 
a sieve to remove some of the seeds. In 
a bowl, combine the raspberries, sugar, 
lemon juice or kirsch and yogurt. Stir 
well and refrigerate until thoroughly chill- 
ed. When ready to make ice cream, beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry and fold 
into raspberry mixture. Freeze in ice- 
cream maker following manufacturer’s 
instructions. Makes about 4 cups. 
Zabaglione Sauce 
3 egg yolks 
Ys cup sugar 
’4 cup marsala, dry sherry or lemon juice 
’% cup whipping cream 

In the top of a double boiler, place the 
egg yolks and sugar. Beat with a wire 


Brandy snap cups with raspberry ice 
& zabaglione sauce 


Honorable mention 


This is a dessert I have developed 
using three basic recipes which have been 
family favorites through the years. Bran- 
dy snaps are usually made at Christmas, 
but rolled and filled with whipped cream. 
The raspberry ice I developed when I was 
given an ice cream maker. I found that 
we were consuming too many calories 
using heavy cream so I came up with this 
recipe using yogurt and fresh or frozen 
raspberries from the Maritimes. The 
sauce is adapted from an old recipe which 
was the feature dessert prepared at our 
table in a favorite restaurant. 
Brandy snap cups 
2 cup brown sugar, packed 
Y% cup butter 
Ys cup molasses 
Y% cup flour 
1 tsp. ground ginger 
’4 cup pecans, finely chopped 
’ tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. lemon juice 

In heavy saucepan, combine sugar, 
butter and molasses over medium heat. 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat, cool slightly. Combine 
flour with ginger and pecans; add to sugar 
mixture along with vanilla and lemon 
juice. Mix well. Drop by tablespoonfuls 
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whisk or rotary beater until the sugar is 
dissolved. Place over hot (not boiling) 
water and beat until the mixture begins 
to hold its shape. Gradually add the 
sherry or lemon juice and continue 
beating until the mixture resembles a 
heavy cream (about 5 minutes). Remove 
from heat and continue to beat until it 
cools to lukewarm. Chill in refrigerator 
and just before using fold in whipped 
cream. 

To assemble, spoon about %4 cup 
sauce in a semi-circle on each dessert 
plate. Place a brandy snap cup on each 
plate opposite the sauce. Scoop raspberry 
ice into the cup. Garnish with whole rasp- 
berries and sprigs of fresh mint. Serve 
immediately. Makes 8 servings. 

Marg Routledge 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Sweet and tangy sausage 


This recipe was developed out of 
necessity while we were living in Toronto. 
We didn’t have much money, so we made 
good use of what was available to us, in- 
cluding a sample of marmalade which 
came in the mail. Since we really don’t 
eat sweet spreads on toast, I had to find 
another use for it. 

1-14 lbs. of sausage from Maritime pork 
’ cup marmalade 

% cup dark brown sugar 

% cup ketchup 

2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 tbsp. vinegar 

1 tsp. ginger 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

2 tbsp. onions, finely chopped 

2 tbsp. water 

Cook sausage and drain well. Make 
sauce by combining remaining ingre- 
dients. Combine sausage and sauce in an 
uncovered casserole and bake at 350°F 
for 30 minutes. Serve with rice and a 
vegetable. For a variation, try Indian rice 
and zucchini strips. 


Bonnie Sturgeon 
Moncton, N.B. 


Blueberry, yogurt and 
oat bran muffins 


This blueberry, yogurt, oat bran muf- 
fin recipe is one of our family’s favorites. 
My husband and I both work and our two 
young children go to school. Mornings 
around our place can be quite hectic so 
we often have muffins for breakfast. On 
the weekends, I bake several batches for 
good eating Monday to Friday. This 
adapted recipe also has the added bonus 
of being very healthy and full of fibre. We 
reheat them in the morning in the micro- 
wave for a taste of summer all year long. 

1% cups oat bran 


Seven-grain bread 


*4 cup whole wheat flour 

Y% cup brown sugar 

2 tsp. baking powder 

Y% tsp. salt 

’ tsp. cinnamon 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 cup plain yogurt 

% cup honey 

’ cup vegetable oil 

1 cup frozen blueberries 
Combine all dry ingredients. Add egg, 

yogurt, honey and oil. Mix just until 

blended. Fold in blueberries. Grease muf- 

fin tins or line with paper cups. Fill muf- 

fin tins % full and bake at 400°F for 25 

minutes. Makes 1 dozen muffins. 

Dorothy Tennant 
Sydney, N.S. 


My friend Barbara Miller is well 
known for her “health” breads. She 
shared this recipe with me and I have 
adapted it by adding seeds, soya grits and 
oatmeal. A five-grain cereal may be used 
with equally good results. This bread is 
especially good toasted which brings out 
the nutty flavors. The use of the new in- 
stant yeast means you can have fresh bread 
in two hours. 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cup seven-grain cereal 

% cup sunflower seeds 

1 tbsp. sesame or poppy seeds 

Y cup oatmeal 

’ cup soya grits 

4 cups white flour (may use unbleached) 
2 packages dry yeast or 2 tbsp. instant 
yeast 

1 cup water 

Y cup butter or margarine 

% cup brown sugar or honey 

2 tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

2 cups whole wheat flour 

Pour 2 cups boiling water over cereal, 
seeds, oatmeal and grits. Cool to luke- 
warm. Combine 2 cups of white flour and 
yeast. Heat 1 cup water, butter, sugar and 
salt until butter is almost melted, stir- 
ring constantly. Add to flour mixture, add 
eggs, beat well. Stir in cereal mixture and 
whole wheat flour. Add as much remain- 
ing white flour as possible with a spoon. 
Knead in enough white flour to make a 
moderately stiff dough that is smooth and 
elastic. Shape into a ball, place in greas- 
ed bowl, cover and let rise until double 
in bulk. Punch down, let rest 10 minutes, 
then shape into 2 large loaves or three 
small ones. Let rise again. Brush tops 
with water and sprinkle with sesame 
seeds or poppy seeds if desired. Bake at 
375°F (30-35 minutes for small loaves or 
45-50 minutes for large loaves). Remove 
from pan and cool on rack. 

Virginia Uhlman 
Mahone Bay, N.S. 
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Home is where the kitchen is 


The traditional Maritime kitchen, with ample space, cozy chairs 
and an inviting atmosphere, is making a sensational comeback 


by Sharon McLeod 


y grandmother’s kitchen was a 
magical place when I was a little 
girl. In the morning, on a week- 
end visit, you could sit at the kitchen table 
and look out at the back lawn where the 
birds fought each other for the bread- 
crumbs my grandfather scattered on the 
way to raise his flag. And while you were 
watching, your head was filled with the 
sound of the old oil range roaring away 
at your back and the smell of French toast 
sizzling in the skillet and biscuits in the 
oven. There was a glass-fronted cabinet 
filled with second-best dishes, a couple 
of chairs for the table and a fancy carved 
high chair in the corner for the visiting 
baby of the moment. In addition to 
the requisite fridge and the old porcelain 
sink in the corner, there was a comfy 
rocking chair. 

In many ways, it was a typical Mari- 
time kitchen of the “40s and ’50s. 
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The Kitchens’ kitchen allows them to entertain while th 


As a matter of fact, I can recall the 
kitchens of almost every place I visited 
as a child but the appearance of the rest 
of the homes remains pretty much a blank 
since most of the visiting time was spent 
in that warm, specially scented refuge. 
Even today, when I scurry about attempt- 
ing to bring order to the chaos of my 
house before company arrives, I could 
usually save myself the effort and concen- 
trate on the mess in the kitchen since 
visitors seem to stick there. 

They sprawl in the rockers around the 
wood range, even in summer when its 
fires are dormant, or spread themselves 
around the old wooden table by the elec- 
tric stove, while I try to turn a blind eye 
to the disorganized counters or the dishes 
I was just washing up before they came. 

According to Don Lohnes, president 
of the Nova Scotia Association of Ar- 
chitects, my visitors are typical. ‘‘Kit- 
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ey’re cooking and encourages guests to dawdle at the table and enjoy the view 


chens have always been the focal point,’ 
he says. ““Everyone is more comfortable 
there, despite how great the rest of the 
house may be. For one thing, they were 
always the warmest spots in the home 
in the old days. And even now, they’re 
the source of great smells and hives of 
activity.’ He even assuaged my cons- 
cience about the dirty dishes by saying 
that ‘‘a little mess puts people at ease.’ 

In Lohnes’ own case, with an easy 
chair and a television at hand, his fami- 
ly’s open kitchen “‘is where most of our 
time is spent. The nicest ones going are 
the ones that have sofas and old chairs 
strung around — they invite people to be 
comfortable and stay awhile.’ 

In new homes today, kitchens are often 
the showpiece in which a _ builder’s 
ingenuity is displayed, with lots of win- 
dow space, plenty of cabinetry and the 
latest in new appliances. However, Sylvie 
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McHugh, a designer with Classic Kit- 
chens in Halifax, says there is also a trend 
back to “‘the old country kitchens, with 
painted cabinets giving lots of color, 
lots of counter space and lots of space 
for sitting.” 

McHugh says in new houses, 30 per 
cent of the total living space is devoted 
to the kitchen with pantry cupboards 
housing pull-out units to save steps to 
storage areas. Some homes are also going 
back to hardwood floors in the kitchen or 
at least away from the indoor-outdoor 
carpet of the ’70s. ‘“The butcher block is 
back too,” she says. “It was immensely 
popular for awhile, then some got a little 
scared about the risk of bacteria and all, 
so it faded away for awhile. But it’s mak- 
ing a real comeback, either built in place 
or wheeled so it can be available for use, 
then pushed back to give over the floor 
to kids or company.” 

She says her own kitchen is small but 
is open to combine with the dining room 
for a large comfortable entertaining area. 
“T use glass doors and birch cabinets.” 
And while the rest of her house is 
available to guests, ‘“‘they seem to park in 
the kitchen and that’s fine with me. ’’ 

Nancy Kitchen agrees that an attrac- 
tive, inviting kitchen is the key to an ideal 
home. She and husband Bill, former 
owner of Seaman Cross Ltd., a company 
specializing in interior environments, 
spend a good deal of their time at home 
in that most popular of spaces. Both their 
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home in Halifax, which they built 23 
years ago, and their “get-away”? house 
near Chester, N.S. have kitchens that 
combine lounging and eating areas. 

In Halifax, the Kitchens’ kitchen has 
dark oak cabinetry, and a U-shaped work 
area separated from the lounging area by 
a low wall that allows free conversation 
back and forth between the entertainers 
and those being entertained. Comfortable 
wingback chairs and a round table add a 
feeling of coziness. The Chester kitchen 
has a set of French doors which open onto 
a deck overlooking the water to make 
dawdling at the table almost a must. The 
Chester kitchen retained the best of the 
Halifax room, with small rough edges 
smoothed away and the basic comfortable, 
inviting feeling retained. 

Ann Acland and Lynn Thornton, in- 
terior designers with Seaman Cross, took 
the Kitchens’ requirements for their 
Chester home to heart and produced a 
room full of light and color, where ap- 
pliances blend into the surrounding wood 
as backdrops rather than focal points. In 
one instance, says Ann, “‘we only realiz- 
ed when we saw it that the refrigerator 
side and back were very visible in the 
eating area.’”’ So more wooden construc- 
tion was added and the fridge became 
another attractive surface to look around 
and past rather than either a focus or a 
dust catcher. 

Acland says she feels that evey kit- 
chen is at one and the same time ‘‘the 


command centre’”’ and also “‘the soul of 
the house.’ In both the Halifax and 
Chester residences, the Kitchens’ kitchen 
fills the bill. 

In her own home, Acland describes 
her kitchen as “‘tiny but the dining room 
opens into it, so you have a counter handy 
to serve as a buffet.’ And while it may 
be the smallest room in her home, ‘“‘that’s 
still where most of the time is spent.” 

A canvass of Nova Scotia real estate 
agents supports the fact that kitchens are 
still the central point of homeowners’ 
lives. One said he had a sale “almost in 
the can — the house was a little gem with 
a great view. But the kitchen was small 
and the house situated in such a way that 
expansion was difficult, and there went 
the sale.” They agree that track lighting, 
skylights, bay windows and, in some in- 
stances, glass doors opening onto wide 
decks are all becoming part and parcel of 
new home kitchens and that multi-use 
living space is the key to selling almost 
any home these days. 

So, I guess instead of trying to trun- 
dle my visitors off to a living room dusted 
to a fare-thee-well in which all the toys 
that haven’t been put away at least have 
been kicked under the couch out of sight, 
Pll just resign myself to “kitchen com- 
pany”’ and feel fashionable. And when I 
return their visits, I'll feel less guilty 
about dropping into that inviting-looking 
chair beside the stove, inhaling the good 
smells and making myself at home. 
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A contestant’s kitchen 


With a kitchen personally designed to meet her likes and needs, 
it’s not surprising that Jo Anne Hughes wins cooking awards 


PRR 


o Anne Hughes is the sort of person 
who doesn’t just talk about doing 
things, she does them. As a member 
of Canada Customs’ Marine Examination 
Project, she’s involved in investigating 
the container traffic moving in and out 
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by Bob LeDrew 


The kitchen, with its pine ceiling and trim and efficient work space, is an expression of Jo Anne’s ideas through John’s hands 


of Halifax Harbour for narcotics. At 
home, a husband, a toddler, two dogs and 
a passion for tole painting and cooking 
keep her on the go. But all of this didn’t 
keep her from entering a few of the many 
recipes she’s developed in Atlantic In- 


sight’s 1989 recipe contest. She came 
home with third prize. 

Jo Anne and her husband John have 
adopted this same spirit with the renova- 
tion of their home. ‘‘We’ re fixer-uppers,”’ 
Jo Anne says. ““We can’t stop. After 
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THE ULTIMATE KITCHEN 


1654 GRANVILLE ST, HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1X4 (902) 422-6689 
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Small windows and wainscoting gave a cramped, cottage look Pine trim and a new window create an illusion of spaciousness 


every project, we say ‘that’s it? but a week 
later we’re starting something else.” 
John grins and adds, ‘‘Sometimes we 
don’t even get the first one finished.’’ 
The house, with its natural pine floors 
and ceilings, cheerful colors and care- 
fully crafted trim and staircase, is an 
expression of Jo Anne’s ideas through 
John’s hands. 

The Hughes’ home in Seabright, N.S. 
was originally built as a summer cottage. 
It had few comforts and some serious 
problems — no insulation, a tiny second 
storey and a kitchen with almost non- 
existent storage capacity." When the 
Hughes bought it, extensive work was 
needed. But it wasn’t until after adding 
a full dormer and finishing the bedrooms, 
the living room and a second-floor 
bathroom that they tackled the room in 
which Jo Anne developed her prize- 
winning recipe — the kitchen. 

Jo Anne had been planning the kit- 
chen since the day they moved in and 
even before. ‘‘I have this ability to put 
together a picture of what I want when 
I’m designing something. And since 
John’s a really good draftsman, I can tell 
him what I see and he can draw it.’’ The 
kitchen in their previous home, which 
was exactly the opposite of what Jo Anne 
wanted, spurred her to create a picture 
composed of fairly common items used 
in creative ways. 

‘*T wanted to have a corner sink,’’ she 
explains. ‘‘Most kitchens have the classic 
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‘sink below the window’ but I have a 
dishwasher, so I don’t spend a lot of time 
at the sink. I bake, so I wanted counter 
space below the window where I could 
do my work in the natural light.’’ 

One noticeable difference is the abun- 
dance of open counter space, which is 
finished with ceramic tiling. Aside from 
Jo Anne’s collection of stoneware jugs, 
the counters are bare and ready to use. 
‘‘There’s nothing worse than counters 
with an electric kettle on them and a 
toaster and a microwave. I hate that. So 
I had John do the cupboards so I’d have 
a place for everything right above where 
it’s used.’’ Now the toaster sits in the 
cupboard by the refrigerator, above 
where it’s used, and the food processor 
has cupboard space above where Jo Anne 
prepares meals. 

Although the kitchen is small (10 feet 
by 12 feet), two windows, an open stair- 
case on one side and a glass door make 
it feel more spacious. The Hughes have 
also made good use of the space avail- 
able. For example, they have installed the 
garbage can behind an attractive cup- 
board front, safely out of the dogs’ reach 
but easily accessed during Jo Anne’s 
marathon cooking sessions. The dish- 
washer is also disguised by cupboard 
front. 

As with the rest of the house, the 
Hughes did all of the work on the kitchen 
themselves. John built the cupboards and 
spray painted them in his workshop in the 
back yard to ensure that they were 
perfectly smooth with a glossy finish . He 
also did all of the plumbing work, com- 
pleted the bannister and staircase leading 
to the second floor, and all of the elec- 
trical work. Jo Anne worked out the color 
scheme — deep blue for the cupboards, 
brass hardware, with cream and rust ac- 
cents throughout the room — and helped 
with the finish work. She also added 
some of her tole painted pieces and a 
few antique knick-knacks to give the 
room warmth. 

Throughout the renovations, John 
kept one thought in mind. ‘“Build for the 
market. You should always think about 
selling the house at some point in the 
future. For example, we don’t have a full 
size fridge but we built the frame around 
‘it so that a full-size would fit. You never 
know what type someone else might 
have, or whether you’ll buy one your- 
self.’’ He also says, ‘‘There’s no point 
in cosmetically going over cupboards. If 
you aren’t ready to start from scratch, 
you shouldn’t bother at all.’’ 

A point that Jo Anne and John both 
agree on is the importance of preparation 
in kitchen renovations. The kitchen is the 
most important room in the house, and 
you have to be able to cook while you 
work, says Jo Anne. ‘‘You can’t chip 
away at it for a year. Get everything 
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The corner sink maximizes counter space 


ready to install and then do it as quickly 
as you can.’’ For example, John built the 
cupboards in two sections and then rip- 
ped out the old and installed the new in 
one day. 

Jo Anne and John had a couple of 
advantages with the kitchen makeover 
— they were both willing to do the work 
themselves and John is a talented handy- 
man. But they say that any couple who 
is willing to work at it could renovate 
a kitchen. 

One incentive would certainly be the 
cost. The Hughes say the kitchen cost 
them approximately $4,000. That in- 
cludes the cupboards, the insulation, the 
new floor, the new ceiling, the windows, 
the sink — everything. When they were 
beginning to renovate the house, they 
looked at cupboards priced higher than 
this amount. They feel that they will more 
than make back the money they spent 
when they sell the property. The Hughes 
also add that you don’t have to have all 
that cash just lying around. ‘‘We wanted 
to pay cash for everything,’’ Jo Anne 
says, ‘““so when we couldn’t afford to buy 
something, we saved up and waited until 
we had the cash.’’ 

Not everyone wants to tackle projects 
like the Hughes’ kitchen — some people 
don’t want to work on their house after 
a day at the office, others just aren’t han- 
dy. But if you’re in the market for a 
house and you like to do renovation 
work, the Hughes’ method will give you 
the kitchen you’ve always wanted and a 
tidy profit on a future sale. It might even 
inspire you to create some prize-winning 
recipes. 
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NTS OK HONEY WELL TAKE THIS ONE" 


When you think you’ve found the ideal home, 
check one more thing: Is the house insulated with 
GLASCLAD* exterior sheathing? 

The reason is important. Because for a relatively 
small added cost, GLASCLAD will eliminate drafts 
and cold walls in your home and also help keep out 
street noise. So your family home is warmer, quieter 
and far more comfortable. 

GLASCLAD is applied to the outside of the 
stud wall frame to provide extra insulation. And un- 
like some other exterior insulating sheathing products, 
it is not a vapour barrier so you don’t get moisture 
trapped inside stud wall cavities. 


If the home you choose already has energy- 
efficient GLASCLAD insulating sheathing, it tells you 
a lot of good things about the rest of the house. And 
the people who built it. 

If it doesn’t, talk to your builder and ask him 
what he thinks. 

Go ahead. Ask him. You’re going to be glad 
you did. 


GLAS (C4 /0) 
CANADA inc 


Fiberglas products build reputations. 


*Registered trademark of Fiberglas Canada Inc. 
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Barbecues are synonymous 


with summer, sun and fun 


Whether it’s with a slick new model or a well-worn hibachi, 
backyard barbecues are what Maritime summers are all about 


ae 


Ss recently as six to eight years ago 
barbecuing was, for many fami- 
lies, a complicated weekend ritual 
performed over a charcoal grill or hibachi 
in the backyard. Enter the gas barbecue 
and with it the realization that barbecu- 
ing can be as simple as its results are 
tasty. As an increasing number of people 
relegate messy bags of charcoal and 
rusting cans of starter fluid to the gar- 
bage, slick cast iron and pressed steel gas 
barbecues are being wheeled into back- 
yards and patios at an ever-increasing 
rate. Each spring new models appear that 
make outdoor barbecuing as clean and 
convenient as indoor cooking. 
Top-of-the-line models this year have 
added a separate range-type gas burner, 
so that you can steam vegetables or sim- 
mer sauces while your entrée is barbe- 
cuing. Some niodels provide a tempered 
glass shelf on one side and an insulated, 
covered plastic box on the other, for 
keeping food warm or cold for short 
periods of time. One model physically 
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The gas barbecue has become a familiar and indispensable backyard symbol of summer 


by Kumari Campbell 


divides the oven into two separate sec- 
tions so that it can, in effect, be used for 
two separate functions. 

Standard features in the newest 
middle-to-high range models include elec- 
tric ignitors, oven temperature gauges, 
fuel gauges, glass windows in the cover, 
porcelain cooking grids, ceramic briquettes 
and flip-up warming shelves that are 
hinged to the cover. There is even a 
brand of charcoal briquettes specially 
designed for gas barbecues to give your 
food that unique charcoal flavor. 

With all of these features, it’s no 
wonder that barbecuing is no longer rele- 
gated to the weekends, when there’s 
time to hunt up starter fluid, briquettes 
and wait for the coals to be just right. For 
people like Alan Stewart of Parkdale, 
P.E.I., barbecuing is a relaxing and sim- 
ple way to cook a summer supper any day 
of the week. 

‘‘T barbecued over charcoal for 18 
years,’ says Stewart. “‘I’ve only had my 
gas barbecue for five years but, as far as 
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I’m concerned, it’s the greatest invention 
in the area of cooking that I’ve seen.”’ 
He recalls that, “‘barbecuing always had 
to be such a production. You had to set 
aside half a day to cook one meal.’’ 

In many homes in which both adults 
work, the barbecue is providing one of 
the quickest methods of cooking supper. 
Fish, poultry or meats can marinate in 
the refrigerator all day and be barbecued 
within minutes to produce an exquisite 
meal with a minimum amount of exertion. 

Simultaneous with the change in bar- 
becue technology has been a change in 
lifestyle among Atlantic Canadians. 
Attitudes towards food and eating have 
changed considerably since the days 
when a meal wasn’t considered a bona 
fide meal unless it consisted of meat and 
potatoes. In recent years Atlantic Cana- 
dians have been consuming more fish and 
other seafood both on and off the 
barbecue. Consequently fish fillets and 
steaks, whole fish and even shellfish are 
replacing the traditional burgers and 
steaks on the barbecue grill. 

John Gracey of Morell, P.E.I. has 
been barbecuing for 35 years. He says, 
“‘the secret to successful fish barbecuing 
is not to spice or season the fish too 
heavily.’’ Gracey recommends nothing 
more than a mixture of melted butter, 
lime or lemon juice, chopped fresh pars- 
ley or chives and crushed garlic. The 
juice and chopped herbs should be add- 
ed to the butter while it melts, he says, 
as this helps infuse the butter with the 
herb flavors. 

Gracey suggests grilling fish fillets, 
skin side down, at a high temperature — 
or closer to the coals if you have a 
movable grill — for a few minutes, so as 
to crisp the skin, and then reducing the 
temperature for the balance of the cook- 
ing time. Fish fillets and steaks require 
no more than five minutes per side. He 
recommends brushing them with lemon- 
butter sauce while cooking. Shellfish 
such as clams, mussels and oysters may 
be placed directly on the grill as they have 
the advantage of their own individual 
cooking containers, complete with juices. 


no 


They’re ready to eat when they pop open. 

Inexperienced cooks sometimes shy 
away from cooking fish on a grill for fear 
of flaking the fish and losing most of it 
through the grill. For them the solution 
is a hinged grill basket which can be used 
not only for fish and shellfish but also for 
poultry and vegetables. Baskets come in 
a variety of sizes and shapes to fit 
anything from a couple of fillets for a 
single meal, to a whole stuffed fish, 12 
inches to 15 inches in length. 

Despite his years of experience, 
Gracey has not yet been persuaded to join 
the ever-increasing ranks of gas bar- 
becuers. “‘I really have nothing against 
gas barbecues,’’ he explains, ‘‘but I’ve 
got two perfectly good charcoal bar- 
becues, which I expect to last me for 
many more years to come, so why should 
I rush out and spend several hundred 
dollars on a gas barbecue?”’ 

Gracey insists that the majority of 
time spent in barbecuing is spent prepar- 
ing the food for the grill — preparing 
Sauces and marinades and actually 
marinating the food. He often marinates 
a steak or shishkabob meat cubes for two 
to three days in the refrigerator and 
therefore has no problem with letting his 
coals sit for an hour or an hour-and-a-half 
while they turn ashen grey and build up 


a good head of heat. 

For Gracey, barbecuing is as much an 
art as a means to an end. He’s mastered 
everything from barbecuing a suckling 
pig for a large family gathering and a surf 
and turf extravaganza for 30 to 40 guests, 
to feeding his own family of five from 
a pit-barbecue on the beach during an 
entire summer vacation. 

The barbecue that he uses for his 
heavy-duty grilling is a masonry unit 
which he built himself. It has an ample 
grill surface (30 inches by 18 inches) 
which sits six inches above a three-inch- 
deep tray that hold the coals. Although 
he does spread the coals over the whole 
tray for light items such as fish and hot 
dogs, his preference is to bank the coals 
towards the back of the tray so that the 
front of the grill (with no coals directly 
under it) can be used as a warming area, 
for slow cooking or keeping cooked 
foods warm. For light grilling, Gracey 
also uses chunk coal as opposed to the 
familiar charcoal briquettes. He admits 
it is difficult to find, but he likes to 
keep a supply on hand. 

Should you find yourself on the beach 
craving nourishment and feeling rather 
adventurous, you may want to try 
Gracey’s method of pit-grilling. Dig a 
pit, approximately two feet square and 
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two feet deep; build a driftwood fire until 
you have about 10 inches of hot coals; 
cover the coals with flat sandstone to a 
thickness of four inches; layer on five 
inches of seaweed. Place shellfish, corn in 
husks (which have been soaked in sea 
water) and fish (best wrapped loosely in 
tinfoil) on this surface, top with a layer 
of tinfoil, cover with more seaweed and 
cover it all with sand. Says Gracey, ‘“Be 
sure to mark it with a stick, so that you 
can find it.”’ 

If you’re not feeling quite that adven- 
turous, try one of Gracey’s many irre- 
sistable summer fish recipes. 


Sole a la Gracey 
2 sole fillets 
1 very thin slice of Westphalian or Black 
Forest ham 
2 green onions, same length as fillets 
(julienned) 
Dijon mustard to taste 
Place ham on one fillet. Spread with 
mustard. Cover with onion. Cover with 
second fillet. Secure with skewers and 
grill over low heat for 5 minutes on each 
side, turning frequently and basting with 
lime-butter sauce (as described in story). 
Sprinkle with a shake of paprika and 
freshly grated parmesan on last turn. 
Makes one serving. 


HARDWARE SHOWROOMS 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Bathroom suites beautifully displayed and sweetly priced. Choose 
from American Standard, Delta, Mirolin, Showerlux, Acriform, 


Broadway, KWC, Franke, Hansgrohe and other fine European fixtures, 


for your kitchen or bathroom. 


BATH ACCESSORIES 


A vast assortment to choose from in Solid Brass, Colours, Acrylic, 
Wood, Chrome, or Porcelain, and a wide variety of price ranges. 


DECORATIVE HARDWARE 


Exciting displays of cabinet knobs and hardware, name plates, push 
plates, mail boxes, mail slots, door knockers, house numbers, 
switchplates, and many more items in a variety of finishes. 


LOCKSETS & DOOR HARDWARE 


A complete display of Baldwin, Shlage, Wiser and Gainsborough. 


Open Tues.-Fri. 11-8:30;Sat.2-5;Sun.2-4:30 Phone 464-8857 


Please rush me a Full Colour Holiday-Pacific Homes 
Catalogue. Enclosed find my Cheque for $10.00, payable to 
Holiday-Pacific Homes, 60 Highfield Park Drive, Box 2, 


Dartmouth, N.S. B3A 4R9 
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GIFTS 


Solid forged brass by Baldwin - Lamps, candlesticks, sconces, 


Located at 


candelabras, desk appointments and more unique items of quality. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OLD FASHIONED SERVICE AFFORDABLE PRICES 


466-4457 
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True Q 


ality, 


Truly Affordable for ’89 


Hunt introduces four new ways to 
make premium quality the affordable 
choice for standard and custom 
windows and doors. 


all new Hunt clad casement windows 
feature aluminum-clad exteriors for 
no-maintenance convenience with 
clear pine interior ready for finishing 
popular Terrace doors handle the 
traffic to your deck or patio with the 
durability of Hunt insulated entry 


doors 
elegant French doors are the first 


solid wood system to meet Hunt’s 
demanding standard 

authentic fixed-muntin entry doors 
update a traditional look with 
modern steel construction 


These new designs for ’89 all carry the 
unmistakable hallmark of Hunt — the 
One sure way to finish your next 
project with the look and feel of lasting 
quality. See them for yourself at the 
Hunt showroom near you or call your 
sales representative today. 


the art of enhancing your home 


Windows and Doors 


For further information, complete and mail to: 

Hunt Windows and Doors 

Head Office: 1040 Wilton Grove Road 
London, Ontario N6A 4C2 


| Please send me new product literature on: 
CL) Clad Casements L) Terrace Doors 

| CL) French Doors CL) Entrance Doors 

| CL) Please have a sales rep. call 

| 
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Name: 
Address: 
City: 


Prov. 
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Consult the Yellow Pages under “Windows” for the showroom nearest you. 
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Bringing the outdoors in 


As one New Brunswick couple discovered, a kitchen solarium 
makes the whole house brighter and more cheerful year round 


hen Joan and Frank Gorham 
bought a large 1875 Victorian 
mansion, once the home of an 
early Fredericton mayor, it was mostly 
to accommodate their large family. As 
the eight children gradually left home and 
rooms emptied, the Gorhams decided to 
turn the 1875 building into a bed-and- 
breakfast operation which they called 
Carriage House. With this change in 
lifestyle, Joan needed more kitchen 
space, a cheerier and more convenient 
breakfast room and, in order to create a 
welcoming first impression, the house 
needed more natural light. 

A wide central hallway ran the length 
of the house from front to back with 
huge, high-ceiling rooms on either side. 
Like many Victorian homes, the hallway 
was without natural light except for the 
small amount which filtered in through 
the cut-glass windows of the front 
entrance. As well, through the years 
several small, boxy rooms had been 
added to the corridor beside the kitchen, 
giving a maze-like quality to the back of 
the house. 

With as many as 20 people to feed on 
some mornings, Joan found herself 
scurrying from dim little kitchen to tiny 
dining area _ as she tried to keep the food 
warm. She knew that the breakfast opera- 
tion had to be more efficient. However, 
with 7,500 square feet of floor space 
already, the Gorhams couldn’t really 
justify adding more space. As she says, 
‘*Why would you build onto a mansion?’’ 

With the help of architect Robert 
Power and David Libby of Meadowgreen 
Enterprises Ltd., a company which 
specializes in glass additions to homes, 
the Gorhams came up with an attractive 
solution that has changed the whole 
atmosphere of their house without ruin- 
ing its historic appeal and without major 
structural changes. The solution was a 

solarium. 
~ Joan’s guests now enjoy their home- 
made muffins and hearty breakfasts in the 
sunshine, with a panoramic view of 
gardens and trees. In addition, Joan can 
serve them only feet from the kitchen, 
close enough to chat while she refills the 
coffee pot. And while she has found that 
the glass addition automatically extends 
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by Colleen Whitney Thompson 


It’s now possible to chat while cooking 


the all-too-short summer season, by 
decorating with colorful plants and 
greenery she can create the feeling of 
summer year round. As well, in winter 
it becomes a sort of haven as the top 
panes are covered with snow and the 
lower panes acquire a scalloped effect 
which is almost Victorian. It’s like ‘‘sit- 


ting in a surrey with a fringe on top,”’ 
says Joan. 

The Gorhams began the renovations 
for their solarium by removing the old 
porch at the back of the house, exposing 
the rear wall with one door. The door 
was expanded to a wide archway allow- 
ing light to flood the previously dark 
kitchen area. Working floor space was 
added by getting rid of a small bathroom 
and laundry room at the end of the hall 
beside the kitchen. 

In the process, they decided to build 
a six-foot extension of roof and sidewall 
at the same height as the solarium roof. 
This created a shading effect in part of 
the addition which makes it more com- 
fortable in strong summer sunlight. 

The solarium, added to this small 
extension on the same level as the kit- 
chen, promotes a free traffic flow and, 
in spite of the Gorhams’ reservations 
about more floor space, does provide an 
extra 180 square feet. But, as Libby 


at 
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with warranties on labor, materials and 
leakage and are made of aluminum-baked 
enamel with a no-maintenance finish, 
although wood interior finishes are now 
also available. Glass is all double-glazed 
and comes in a variety of types, including 
heat reflecting and heat absorbing. The 
Gorhams chose a bronze tint which cuts 
down on glare and ultraviolet trans- 
mission and provides a subdued external 
aesthetic effect. 

As for do-it-yourselfers, Libby says 
it can be done. He often gives advice to 
retirees who have taken on the project in 
their spare time. For those who would 
rather let the professionals do the work, 
installation time usually runs from two 
to four weeks, although there can be as 
much as an eight-week waiting period, 
from the time of order, for the solarium 
to arrive. However, the wall is not taken 
out until the unit has actually arrived, 
Libby says. 

For the Gorhams, the end result was 
more than worth the time and money. 
The glass addition not only solved their 
kitchen problems, it brightened their 
whole house. And Joan says she never 
appreciated the exterior surroundings as 
much as does now. ‘‘I can see whole elm 


trees, instead of just part of them, and the 
Guests entering the Carriage House look down the hall to a sun-flooded, garden-like room sky above.”’ 


quickly points out, ‘‘it is quality space put 
to better use.”’ 

One major difference is the impres- 
sion the kitchen makes from the front 
door. Instead of gazing down a dreary 
corridor into darkness, guests enter- 
ing the bed and breakfast now look 
directly through to a sun-flooded, garden- 
like room. 

Libby says that although most of 
his customers plan to use their solarium 
for eating, any room can be consider- 
ed for a glass addition and not just those 
with southern exposures. With special 
solar-saving or reflecting glass, tight 
construction, fan and heating options, the 
rooms can suit any climate or location — 
‘‘sunrise view or sunset, maybe you just 
like to look at the lake. It depends on your 
lifestyle and your preference.’’ 

Most house styles, he believes, can 
incorporate a glass addition without 
forfeiting architectural design or char- 
acter. But he emphasizes that sometimes 
it needs careful thought. ‘‘It’s not like 
buying a new car,’’ he says. ‘‘This is a 
lifetime decision and it can be fairly cost- 
ly, depending on the amount of square 
feet of glass and work involved.’’ 

The average cost plus installation, in- 
cluding foundation, painting, electrical 
work, doors, woodwork, radiators and 
underlay for flooring, runs about $100 to 
$150 per square foot. This means the unit 
is ready to live in although floor cover- 
ing is not included. Units generally come 
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What in a dream world? Just step in. Our Aventura SHOWER AND SOAK™ Whirlpool will cleanse and reju- 


venate you like nothing else. Simply it’s the old land very civilized] Oriental regimen of shower and soak brought 
together most elegantly. See Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio 
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Where politicians are made 


modern history of Canada more pro- 

foundly than Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney and former deputy prime 
minister, Allan J. MacEachen. They don’t 
seem to have much in common. 
Mulroney is as Conservative as the ocean 
is blue, while MacEachen is as Liberal 
as roses are red. Moreover, since Mac- 
Eachen is now the Liberal leader in the 
Senate, he’s no more eager to celebrate 
the little-known background they share 
than he is to make Mulroney’s political 
life run smoothly. 

Making Mulroney’s political life run 
smoothly in the upper house is Lowell 
Murray’s job. He’s the Conservative 
leader in the Senate and knows all about 
what Mulroney and MacEachen have in 
common. He shares it, too, and so does 
Premier Frank McKenna of New Bruns- 
wick, along with dozens of other MPs, 
MLAs, cabinet ministers, ex-cabinet 
ministers, senators and labor leaders. 

All of them graduated from little old 
St. Francis Xavier University in little old 
Antigonish, N.S. Though millions of 
Canadians west of Atlantic Canada 
scarcely know St. FX. exists, its grad- 
uates have exerted an extraordinary in- 
fluence on the political life of the nation. 

Maritimers, of course, are more aware 
that St. EX., founded in 1853 as a for- 
mal college for future priests, has become 
an informal college for future politicians. 
Yet it is not a trade school for would-be 
prime ministers; students don’t enrol 
there to learn tricks to help them win 
elections. What draws high school 
graduates to St. F.X. is the record of its 
faculty in earning research grants, and of 
its graduates in earning scholarships at the 
greatest postgraduate institutions in the 
English-speaking world. 

Its success as a breeder of politicians 
is harder to explain, but it has something 
to do with the disarming friendliness of 
both the campus and the town. Since 
moving to a spot near Guysborough, 
40-odd miles away, I’ve been hanging 
around Antigonish a fair bit. It’s become 
my Big Town. It’s got two Chinese res- 
taurants, one movie house, a couple of 
Sobeys supermarkets, a place to buy 
trees, a shop that sells The New York 
Times and a whole lot of townsfolk whose 
friendliness is downright startling, like 
summer heat in February. 

Antigonish also boasts the university 
and there, too, everyone from the presi- 
dent to the woman you pay to get into the 
swimming pool seems as friendly as a 
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well-loved spaniel. But I’m not the only 
outsider who’s been struck by the friend- 
liness of St. F.X. Linda Frum’s Guide to 
Canadian Universities (1987) was so 
tough it raised howls of outrage among 
thin-skinned academics from coast to 
coast, but not at St. EX. The universi- 
ty’s intimate style had charmed her into 
offering this sort of praise: “‘The at- 
mosphere at St. F.X. is warm and cheer- 
ful — a reasonable reaction to the serene 
beauty of a huge and manicured cam- 
pus...Not only do students know their 
peers, they know their professors as well. 
Everyone knows everyone else: a walk 
across the campus involves an exchange 
of greetings with all who pass by. Some 
of the more friendly professors invite 
students to visit them at their homes, 
share a meal, watch home videos, and 
become friends.” 


History helped 
make St. FX. an 
incubator for 
future politicians 


History, too, helped make St. F.X. an 
incubator for politicians. The school’s 
earliest purpose was to train priests to 
serve the Catholic people of Cape Breton 
Island and the northeastern counties of 
mainland Nova Scotia. But it soon had a 
second goal: to give higher education and 
preparation for professional training to 
gifted young Catholics in these same 
districts. Then came the Antigonish 
Movement. 

In The Revolution Game (1970), 
Margaret Daly wrote St. FX. “had a fan- 
tastic history of social action. It was here 
that Father Moses Michael Coady walk- 
ed out of the Margaree Valley to found 
the co-op movement that spread through- 
out the world.’ Coady was not alone. 
Other forceful, eloquent priests helped 
spread and invigorate the movement. In 
Antigonish County, men of God felt 
no reluctance to dirty their hands in 
politics; on the contrary, to do so was 


commendable. 

Government, in 1928, asked Coady to 
organize fishermen into marketing co-ops 
and then both the university’s Extension 
Department and the Antigonish Move- 
ment officially came to life. Aside from 
its international impact, the movement 
told local steelworkers, fishermen, farm- 
ers and their families that St. FX. had 
something to offer their children, as well 
as those of the more affluent. While it’s 
doubtful if today’s St. F.X. students have 
even the vaguest notion of Coady’s 
achievement, they sense that their univer- 
sity, far more than others, has long been 
an instrument of service to its community. 

It remains so much a part of the com- 
munity — one that suffers chronic 
economic depression — that students 
bring hometown worries with them. The 
academic atmosphere is not so rarefied 
that students forget the places where they 
grew up. Instead, St. FX. gives them a 
new perspective for pondering the dif- 
ficulties that the people back home still 
face, and for many youngsters, the solu- 
tions inevitably lie in politics. 

Since the climate for business is 
notoriously harsh in northeastern Nova 
Scotia, it’s not surprising that smart 
students decide the grass is greener in the 
political profession. Many arrive on 
campus already determined that one day 
they’ll be lawyers; and in Canada, the 
jump from the law to politics is older than 
Confederation itself. Among the myriad 
politicians who once studied at St. F.X., 
many went straight from Antigonish 
to law school. Brian Mulroney is just 
one example. 

When he came to St. F.X. in the late 
1950s, he found a society in which 
children grew up feeling not contempt for 
politicians, but respect. In this end of 
Nova Scotia, boys still in short pants and 
girls still playing with dolls knew that a 
good politician was someone to be ad- 
mired. The politician was a defender of 
the people, and an election allowed 
political connoisseurs to relish the energy, 
charm, shrewdness and platform com- 
petence of their favorite candidates. 

My own alma mater, Mount Allison, 
recently gave an honorary degree to 
Pierre Trudeau. I was at Mount A. in 
1952, when it gave one to Louis St. 
Laurent and again in 1958 when it hand- 
ed another to John Diefenbaker. I don’t 
want to sound disloyal but I’m bound to 
acknowledge that, while my beloved 
Mount A. honors politicians, St. F.X. 
makes them. toe 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


The problem with peace 


spring’s infamous federal budget 

was its treatment of the military. 
After breathing right-wing fire over the 
need for a military buildup for several 
years, the Mulroney government casually 
decapitated its pet project, the nuclear 
submarine program, and a bunch of 
military bases along with it. 

It was startling because of the ruth- 
lessness with which the government 
dropped the axe on the bases which are 
to be closed, and also because of the ease 
with which it went back on its lavish pro- 
mises to the military, providing stark 
evidence of its lack of attachment to prin- 
ciples of any sort, even reactionary ones. 

But it’s only the clumsiness that 
should be surprising. In reality what we 
have here is the Canadian version of what 
has become a very big “‘problem’’ in the 
Western Alliance: peace. And it’s a 
‘“‘problem’’ which, as we see with the 
base closures, has ramifications even in 
Atlantic Canada. One might say, par- 
ticularly in Atlantic Canada. 

We have had peace for 45 years, of 
course. But it’s been a peculiar peace. 
Military spokespeople would call it that 
only when they wanted to claim that the 
huge nuclear arsenals had, in fact, 
guaranteed the peace. At other times, 
when it came to justifying vast new 
military expenditures beyond the logic of 
nuclear deterrence or indeed beyond any 
logic at all, it was not peace at all but a 
form of perpetual war. 

The underlying philosophy of inter- 
national politics with which we’ve been 
living for 45 years — one formed by the 
seminal events of this century, the two 
world wars — is that humanity is itching 
to get at it again and rip itself to shreds. 

There’s a certain self-propelling logic 
in this but as a total explanation it’s cer- 
tainly suspect. Far from teaching us that 
world wars are likely to happen every 20 
years, the two world wars together — 
and the second was the outgrowth of the 
first — it seems to me, gave us a taste 
for peace. This was in fact the case at the 
end of the Second World War. Even after 
Stalin started overthrowing governments 
in eastern Europe and NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) was form- 
ed in response, General Eisenhower 
declared that if the organization lasted 
more than 10 years it could be considered 
a failure. (Also to no avail, he warned 
Americans on his departure as president 
to “‘beware the military-industrial com- 
pick.) 
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T he most startling aspect of last 


At any rate, this philosophy of 
perpetual war has had practical — and 
for some, lucrative — consequences. It 
has led to the creation of the world’s 
largest industry, the business of arms and 
armies, on which the world spends over 
$1 trillion a year. 

What we have is the dilemma of 
victory in a phony war. Without a credi- 
ble enemy, what is NATO going to do? 
The wavering Germans even want 
NATO to negotiate with the Russians 
about getting rid of short-range nuclear 
weapons and the Americans and the 
British are upset. Heavy hitters from the 
military right who are panicking at the 
implications of victory, like former U.S. 
defence secretary Caspar Weinberger, 
are going around desperately insisting 
that this glasnost business is simply the 
Russians up to their old tricks. 

The collapse of the Cold War and its 
sustaining mentalities is having several 
effects in Canada. It has forced the 
Mulroney government to back down on 


Without a 


credible enemy, 
what is NATO 
going to do? 


its attempt to change the longstanding 
Canadian attitude towards military spend- 
ing. Canada’s reluctance to spend more 
on the military despite constant taunts 
from NATO militarists about the coun- 
try “‘not pulling its weight’’ has been 
reinforced, and is now shown to have 
been a justified attitude all along. With 
the others overspending so massively, 
what would such an increase have given 
us except more debt? 

Yet even at the relatively low level of 
Canadian military spending vis-a-vis 
other NATO partners, the economic 
effects are being felt and are providing 
an awkward dilemma for the Conser- 
vative government. 

Defence spending for non-defence 
purposes takes two forms. The bases that 
are sprinkled throughout Atlantic 
Canada, the West and some parts of 
Quebec represent an old-fashioned form 
of regional development. As in the U.S., 
where defence installations are usually set 


up in poorer parts of the country when- 
ever possible, so it is here. Although 
rarely admitted as such — after all, 
military bases are supposed to defend 
something, not just create jobs — Defence 
Minister Bill McKnight in fact stated in 
May that military bases would ‘‘no long- 
er be used as regional development. ’”’ 

Assuming that the bases do fall within 
the legitimate defence needs of the coun- 
try, this form of economic stimulation is, 
in fact, desirable. Yet military spending 
is used as regional development, and in- 
deed as a wider economic strategy as 
well, in a more sinister way. The Mul- 
roney government has been trying, with 
some success, to militarize the civilian 
economy. It’s what the defence white 
paper openly called for. In the wonder- 
fully militarized world that the white 
paper envisioned, the Canadian economy 
should be prepared to turn quickly to 
military production if need be. 

In the Maritimes there have been a 
number of highly-publicized cases of 
defence contractors either establishing 
here or being sought. We’ve had the case 
of Litton Systems that the federal govern- 
ment ordered to settle in the Maritimes, 
leaving it to choose a site in the province 
willing to cough up the most subsidies. 
But also more and more small firms are 
landing specialized military contracts, 
usually from the Pentagon, and produce 
civilian and military components combin- 
ed. These may or may not be hooked into 
those national-scale firms which par- 
ticipate in the flourishing international 
arms trade. 

No sooner has this policy begun to 
take root, however, than the soil is dry- 
ing out from under it. Not only is the | 
required scenario of an aggressive Com- 
munism on the march exposed, but so is 
the warped logic of economic stimulation 
via military production. 

So the essential question is: what if 
the American military budget — on 
which much of this Canadian defence 
production depends — starts shrinking in 
response to the perceived lesser threat? 
A world view is at risk. No wonder Caspar 
Weinberger is upset. And no wonder 
Prime Minister Mulroney, a week after 
the infamous budget, echoed him in a 
speech in Boston. Yes, he said, we must 
continue being vigilant towards the 
Soviet Union. 

Obviously they’ve proven their dupli- 
city once again, but this time in the 
most devastating form of all: a peace 
offensive. . 
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Frank jumps in where other 


local media fear to venture 


A small, secretive band of journalists is challenging and 
lampooning the Halifax establishment and getting away with it 


et me introduce you to Frank. He’s 
sassy, perceptive, insulting, nosey, 
amusing and very bold. You might 
not agree with him, but you’ll not want 
to miss anything he says. And Frank does 
have something to say about everything 
and everyone. 

It’s easy to forget Frank is a magazine 
and not a person. None of the stories have 
bylines, giving the impression that 
‘*Frank’’ has written them all. Every two 
weeks since December of 1987, it has 
been, as its masthead says, ‘‘Frank by 
name and Frank by nature.’’ The 32-page 
publication, modelled on the British 
satirical magazine, Private Eye, tells the 
‘‘inside’’ story of Nova Scotia politics 
and society. 

‘*We’re not crusaders for righteous- 
ness and justice,’’ says Lyndon Watkins, 
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The writers and editors at Frank keep such a low profile that ev 


by Valerie Mansour 


3 


< a. 


one of Frank’s founders. ‘‘Our main goal 
is to provide valid journalism and at the 
same time be commercially successful.”’ 
While other media skim the surface 
of a story, Frank provides the juicy 
details. Frank takes a close look at 
development and developers, politics and 
politicians, journalism and journalists. 
Regular readers become part of a cozy 
family in which many of the subjects are 
referred to by their first names. 
‘“We’re total observers,’’ says Wat- 
kins, a former editor of Halifax’s Daily 
News. *‘We make you feel as privy of all 
that goes on at Leiblin Drive (the pre- 
mier’s residence) as we are — not that 
we are privy to all that goes on.’’ Frank 
might not be privy to everything, but 
its reporters tell all they do know. Last 
spring the other media casually mention- 
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en other people in their office building don’t know what they do 


ed a man who twice relieved himself 
in an ashtray behind a pillar at a Liberal 
party dinner in Halifax’s World Trade 
and Convention Centre. Frank chose 
to name him and even drew a map 
showing the route from his table to the 
chosen pillars. 

Following the November provincial 
election, the other media politely ques- 
tioned whether Cape Bretoners would be 
punished for voting Liberal. Frank’s 
post-election issue showed the premier 
and his wife in their traditional morning- 
after pose, waving their thank-you sign 
at motorists. But in Frank, the sign 
read ““Cape Bretoners: Prepare to meet 
thy doom!”’’ 

While other media managers were 
into deep huddles with lawyers debating 
if they could name the Halifax gyne- 
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cologist who was the subject of harass- 
ment complaints last summer, Frank 
boldly marched forward and published 
his name. 

It’s that boldness that has made Frank 
the talk of the town. “‘Sometimes they 
go over the edge, but sometimes they 
force you to think,’’ says King’s College 
School of Journalism professor Stephen 
Kimber. ‘“They have their excesses, their 
hobby horses, but they’re good reporters. 
It’s good to have someone around to 
tweak a few noses.”’ 

Frank attacks the government debt, 
taking out its frustrations on the univer- 
sities and hospitals. But Watkins says the 
magazine has a ‘‘philosophy of being 
socially aware and responsible. We don’t 


Tweaking the noses of the establishment 


attack medicare but we attack waste in 
hospitals.’’ 

Kimber says despite the fact that 
Frank is a blue-collar publication, ‘“bash- 
ing the big guys and that kind of stuff,”’ 
its audience is an elite one. “‘It’s more 
popular to the people who might be 
named by it,’’ he says. 

About 4,000 copies of Frank are sold 
each issue, including almost 500 paid 
subscribers. According to John Doherty 
of Atlantic News, one of Halifax’s largest 
newsstands, its audience is an older, pro- 
fessional crowd that changes with each 
issue, depending on its contents. He says 
it’s easy to predict who will come in to 
buy Frank. ‘‘Sometimes it’s funny. If 
there’s a story about a recognizable 
group, like the police station, the next day 
the cops come in.’’ 

Doherty says people like it because it 
offers a non-public relations journalism. 
**So much media is sifted through by 
lawyers. Frank is not like that. It’s news 
in the raw.”’ 
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Doherty says his biggest selling issues 
are those that include the real estate 
listings. Frank takes a particular neigh- 
borhood and lists the house values, names 
of the owners and their professions. For 
instance, in Whose House in Bedford, 
former premier Gerald Regan’s home is 
eighth on the list, assessed at $227,500. 
His occupation is listed as ‘‘freetrader.”’ 

‘“*Those issues are extremely pop- 
ular,’’ says Kimber. ‘‘Those of us who 
don’t own homes on the list want to 
see what others own. And people from 
the south end want to see if they’re on 
the list.” 

The magazine’s success is partly due 
to the fact that it fills a gap in the area’s 


otherwise staid media, although Watkins 
admits the Halifax media have improv- 
ed. They’re ‘‘more competitive and will 
have a go at things.’’ But, because Frank 
has no advertisements, its writers can 
take greater chances than most without 
worrying about advertisers’ reactions. 
The absence of ads is a result of a 
five-year, non-competition agreement 
made by one of Frank’s founders, David 
Bentley, when he sold his Daily News 
to industrialist Harry Steele in 1985. 
The recent inclusion of an ad rate card 
may signal an end to that agreement. 
Meanwhile Frank must exist on a small 
budget. While there’ve been rumors of a 
second Frank elsewhere, perhaps in Ot- 
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tawa, Bentley says he wants to concen- 
trate on the Halifax edition first. The staff 
works in a tiny, crowded, one-room 
office in downtown Halifax. They typeset 
their stories on outdated equipment and 
do their own paste-up. ‘“We’re not mak- 
ing any money,’’ says Bentley. ‘‘And 
you couldn’t give our equipment away.”’ 

The staff tries to keep its location 
under wraps and receive its ““hot tips’’ 
by telephone. The workers in the neigh- 
boring office, in fact, don’t even know 
Frank is there. ‘“‘We don’t want a drop- 
in trade,’’ says Watkins. “‘We’ll get 
talkers who’ll stay forever.’’ 


But Watkins adds that only a small 
portion of Frank ’s news comes from the 
outside. He and co-founders Bentley and 
Dulcie Conrad are all experienced jour- 
nalists. Along with former Daily News 
reporter Craig Boutilier and freelancer 
Kathy Anderson, they do their own 
digging. 

Watkins, Bentley and Conrad are old 
pals, having worked together at the The 
Chronicle-Herald in the ’60s. In 1974, 
the entrepreneurial Bentley started a 
newspaper in his basement called the 
Bedford-Sackville News. By 1981, it 
moved into Halifax as the Daily News. 

Watkins, who worked for The Globe 
and Mail after leaving the Herald, was 
hired as editor. Four years later, when 
Steele bought the Daily News from 
Bentley, he fired Watkins. But eventual- 
ly the two colleagues once again joined 
forces, this time on Frank. 

They are still having fun and have yet 
to be threatened with a law suit. That’s 
not to say there haven’t been complaints. 
Frank is often accused of being sexist, a 
claim Watkins doesn’t deny. ““We’re un- 
repentant sexists, but not anti-woman.’’ 
He says these kinds of comments are 
sometimes used as tools to make a point. 

On other occasions, they’ve been 


accused of going overboard. When John | 


Grant, a prominent Conservative and a 
member of the Halifax elite, abruptly 
ended his partnership in a distinguished 
law firm and later committed suicide, 
Frank followed the case every step of the 
way. It continued to ask questions, try- 
ing to uncover the details of the fas- 
cinating case. ‘“We were extremely 
responsible and fair with a certain amount 
of restraint,’’ says Watkins. Kimber 
agrees, although he found one element 
missing. ‘‘It was a complex subject that 
required a combination of digging cou- 
pled with sensitivity,’ says Kimber. “They 
don’t have a lot of sensitivity.’’ 

Frank often goes on excessively about 
one person. Television host Steve Mur- 
phy from ATV’s Live at Five is one of 
Frank’s favorites. ‘‘People ask me what 
did I ever do to Frank,’’ says Murphy, 
who is known as Steve Couchpotato to 
Frank’s fans. ‘‘I tell them I didn’t do 
anything.’’ Murphy adds he doesn’t lose 
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sleep over it. ‘‘If you’re well known, it 
comes with the turf.’’ 

Provincial Tourism Minister Rollie 
Thornhill is another of Frank’s favorites, 
having once been depicted as an auc- 
tioneer asking “‘do I hear 25 cents on the 
dollar?’’ (in reference to a controversial 
personal bankruptcy settlement he 
secured while he was development 
minister). When he was reappointed to 
the provincial cabinet, his picture was 
used in an advertisement for a movie 
called Return of the Living Dead, Part II. 

But, Watkins adds, good deeds go 
noticed too. In a May issue, Frank 


couldn’t resist acknowledging the tourism 
minister’s latest feat in assisting in the 
rescue of a window washer who had 
fallen and was hanging by his safety 
harness outside Thornhill’s office 
window. 

‘*When we challenge and lampoon, 
it’s with good intent,’’ says Watkins. 
‘“We’re not malicious. At least I think 
we’re not.”’ 

That, of course, will be up to Frank’s 
readers to decide. And so far, they seem 
to echo a recent Ottawa subscriber who 
admiringly told Frank: ‘“T’is like a crazy 
letter from home.’’ 
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The catch 
of the day 


Tart fruit sauces and simple marinades bring out 
the distinct, rich flavor of fresh, Atlantic mackerel 


by Julie V. Watson 

ichard Chiasson says there’s nothing 

quite like the taste of freshly caught 

mackerel, marinated in lime juice 

and lightly grilled over a charcoal 

barbecue. The sleek, silvery fish, avail- 

able only from spring until early fall, has 

a distinct, rich flavour that’s at its peak 
the same day the fish is caught. 

Chiasson has good reason to know 
about Atlantic mackerel. Not only is he 
an instructor at the Culinary Institute of 
Canada in Charlottetown, P.E.I., but for 
11 weeks each summer, he also rules the 
kitchen at his own restaurant in northern 
New Brunswick. La Poissonniére, which 
he says translates into English as “‘a large 
fish poaching kettle,’’ specializes in fresh 
seafood, including mackerel. 

Daybreak is likely to find Chiasson 
heading to the wharf in Grande Anse to 
check on the day’s catch. He gets much 
of his fish directly from the boats. 
Mackerel, which runs in schools, is a 
high yield fish and is usually low in price, 
he says. 

Atlantic mackerel is easily distin- 
guished by its dark, tiger-like markings 
and silver underside. The muscular 
swimmer is also a favorite with sports 
fishermen as it hits hard, runs fast and 
has the enticement of being as exciting 
on the fork as on the line. 

As an aficionado of all kinds of fish, 
Chiasson has become something of an 
authority on mackerel. He says it travels 
vast distances across the Atlantic, school- 
ing in packs which reach incredible 
proportions. Its slender, elliptical body 
flashes through the water in constant 
motion which is responsible for its meaty 
texture. ‘“The flesh is sharply divided 
with an outer lateral band of dark, red 
meat and an inner portion lighter in color, 
which cooks to white,’’ he says. ‘‘The 
red muscle sustains their continuous 
swimming, the white is flexed when a 
brust of speed is needed.’’ 

Chiasson says the fish’s name actually 
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derives from the French word ‘‘mac- 
quereau’’ meaning “‘procurer.’’ ‘‘This 
no doubt seemed appropriate to the prac- 
tical French,’’ he says, ‘‘since mackerel 
are often found accompanying schools of 
herring and are believed to escort virgin 
shad to their mates.”’ 

For those willing to take up a fishing 
line and catch a mackerel supper on their 
Own, it’s important to remember that it 
must be used immediately as the flavor 
is quickly lost if not properly iced. Com- 
mercial fishermen, on the other hand, 
have perfected good storage techniques 
to ensure the quality of fish available 
through retail outlets. 

To prepare mackerel for cooking, 
scale and gut the fish and then remove 
the roe or milt (the roe can be saved and 
Chiasson says it’s delicious). Remove the 
head and fins. Dip briefly in cold salted 
tap water and pat dry. 

‘To fillet you must work around the 
extra set of bones that flare out along the 
middle of the ribs,’’ he says. ‘‘Cut ver- 
tically straight down to these, then slide 
your knife along them where they end at 
the skin. Cut back under these, then make 
another vertical cut towards the anal fin. 
If you want to lessen the strong taste, 
remove the dark strip of meat that runs 
under the skin along the middle by mak- 
ing a ‘V’ cut along the entire length of 
the body on both sides with a flexible 
sharp knife.’’ 

Although Chiasson can’t resist the 
simple taste of mackerel marinated in 
lime juice and barbecued, he has come 
up with a number of recipes that have 
been a hit with his customers. The fish 
can be baked or fried but ‘‘broiling with 
a contrasting sauce is most popular.’’ 
Mackerel is delicious marinated in lime 
or lemon juice or use a tomato, mustard 
or wine-based sauce or a fruit sauce ‘‘like 
gooseberry,’’ he says. ‘‘Rhubarb is a 
very good accompaniment. Mackerel is 
also wonderful marinated as serviche, as 
mackerel gravlox or cured.”’ 


Mackerel with rhubarb sauce 
1% lb. rhubarb, cut into 1-inch pieces 
2 tbsp. finely chopped fennel bulb or 
fennel seed (optional) 

% cup water 

Ys cup sugar 

juice of a lemon 

1 mackerel, cleaned and filleted 
juice of a lemon 

Y, tsp. fresh chopped fennel sprigs 
1 tbsp. oil 

For sauce, in a 2-quart saucepan over 
medium heat, heat rhubarb and fennel in 
water to boiling. Reduce heat to low, 
cover and simmer 5 minutes or until 
rhubarb is tender but not broken. Dur- 
ing last minutes of cooking, stir sugar and 
juice into sauce. Strain through a sieve 
and keep hot or reserve until use. 

Marinate the fillets in the lemon, oil 
and fennel sprigs for half an hour. 
Remove, brush with oil and broil or 
barbecue 3-4 inches from source of heat 
until fish flakes easily. Serve with rhubarb 
sauce. 


Broiled mackerel with mustard 
1 tbsp. chopped parsley 
salt and pepper to taste 
2 tbsp. melted butter 
1 whole mackerel, cleaned and filleted 
1 tsp. prepared mustard of your choice 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
lemon wedge 

In small bowl, blend parsley, salt and 
pepper with half the melted butter. Brush 
fillets well with this mixture before broil- 
ing. Broil or barbecue for 5 minutes 3-4 
inches from source of heat and then blend 
remaining butter with mustard and lemon 
juice. Brush fillets and continue broil- 
ing until done. Garnish with a lemon 
wedge. 


Mackerel seviche 

1 mackerel, cleaned, filleted and cut into 
bit-sized pieces 
% cup of fresh lime juice 
1 each orange and lemon, juiced 
1 medium Spanish onion, peeled, sliced 
and separated into rings 
’ tsp. red pepper flakes 
% tsp. horseradish 
1 tsp. sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
white pepper 
1 bay leaf 
fresh chopped parsley 

Cover mackerel with lime, orange 
and lemon juice in a glass dish. Alter- 
natively arrange between the mackerel, 
the onions, pepper flakes, horseradish 
and seasonings. Cover the dish and 
refrigerate at least 5 hours or up to 24 
hours, turning the fish once or twice. 
Drain and serve as an appetizer garnish- 
ed with the onion and fresh chopped 
parsley, accompanied by lemon or sour 
cream and brown bread. 
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endless sun and sand 


If you’re going to Prince Edward Island this summer, there are 
beautiful but little-known beaches that you won’t want to miss 


by Marcia Porter 


hoosing the perfect beach in Prince 

Edward Island, a province sur- 

rounded by water, is no easy task. 
The provincial Visitors Guide lists 44 and 
those are only the ones known to bureau- 
crats. Most tourists travelling to the pro- 
vince for a little sand and surf head 
straight for a cluster of beaches in the 
P.E.I. National Park. While Cavendish, 
Stanhope and Brackley may have every- 
thing a sun worshipper desires, they’re 
not the only beautiful beaches and they’re 
not the most private. 

Many Islanders claim that the best 
beaches are also the best kept secrets. 
These are beaches like Basinhead, Pan- 
mure Island and Rice Point, which can 
also be enjoyed by visitors if they’re will- 
ing to do a little exploring. 

It’s at Basinhead that parks employee 
Robbie McCloskey likes to stretch his 
legs, go swimming and admire the 
scenery. Basinhead, about 19 kilometres 
from Souris in Kings County, hugs the 
Island’s south shore and reaches for miles 
until it meets East Point. ‘‘It’s an endless, 
beautiful beach,’’ says McCloskey, who 
grew up in eastern P.E.I. and was intro- 
duced to its wonders as a youngster. With 
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its pure white sand, Basinhead contrasts 
with the nearby red clay roads and green 
fields. And its extensive dune system pro- 
vides university biology students with an 
agricultural backdrop to study. 

Basinhead is also the site of a fisheries 
museum operated by the P.E.I. Museum 
and Heritage Foundation. The museum 
tells the history of the inshore fishery and 
onshore there are recreated fish shacks 
and an old cannery. ‘‘It makes for an in- 
teresting day,’’ says McCloskey of a visit 
to Basinhead. “100 feet from the museum 
is one of the best beaches in Canada. 
It goes on forever and it’s ideal for people 
who like to wander, like me.”’ 

Peter McQuaid, general manager for 
the Souris and Area Industrial Commis- 
sion, is fiercely proud of Basinhead, 
where he spent his childhood years. “‘I 
would put it against any beach in the prov- 
ince,” he says. It’s also virtually desert- 
ed except for the area near the museum, 
where several hundred locals will gather 
on a hot, sunny day. A wooden bridge 
leading to the sandy beach is a favorite 
diving spot for children. 

Area residents don’t mind making 
room for visitors. In fact, McQuaid and 
the industrial commission are looking for 
ways to attract more people to Basinhead. 
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There is no major resort or accommoda- 
tion on the beach, but a nearby provin- 
cial park at Red Point has campsites and 
changing facilities. Several hotels in 
Souris and local bed and breakfasts cater 
to visitors. 

Taking the Kings Byway that winds 
from Basinhead past areas like Fortune, 
once a well-known artists’ colony, leads 
to another cherished Island beach. The 
waters off Panmure Island are popular 
with residents of Montague, Sturgeon 
and Gaspereaux. A quick drive across 
the causeway from Gaspereaux takes 
visitors to Panmure Island Provincial 
Park, a quiet stretch of sloping dunes and 
white sand. 

‘‘Tourists are always surprised at 
what a beautiful, quiet beach this is,”’ 
says Gertrude Partridge who runs a bed 
and breakfast on the Island. Panmure 
Island has everything the larger beaches 
provide. Camping facilities and bed and 
breakfasts are available for visitors who 
want to stay overnight. 

St. Mary’s Bay, separating the island 
from Gaspereaux, is a favorite for wind- 
surfers because of its sheltered location. 
**You can’t blow out to sea,’’ explains 
Partridge. Lifeguards monitor the beach 
area and a mobile canteen sells snacks to 
hungry sunbathers. Though not as end- 
less as Basinhead, its shoreline is also 
good for wandering. Partridge remem- 
bers many thoughtful strolls along the 
water’s edge. The long-time Island resi- 
dent moved here years ago for the peace 
and quiet the area offered. 

Again residents of Panmure Island 
and the surrounding communities don’t 
mind sharing their beach with tourists. 
Local tourism representatives would like 
to attract more visitors and have planned 
changes for the provincial park. There 
are no major tourist attractions in the area 
except for the tranquility of a rural set- 
ting, says Partridge. 

Continuing along the coast towards 
Charlottetown, visitors will pass through 
picturesque fishing villages like Murray 
Harbour and Beach Point. Approaching 
the red sand beach of Pinette, tourists 
may want to get out shovels and plungers 
for clam digging. 

In Nail Pond, where water meets the 
sky in West Prince, there’s solitude as 
well as endless sand. But not everything 
is quiet pastoral beauty. Many Islanders 
prefer the more rugged south shore 
beaches that are usually marked by red 
cliffs and red sand. Rice Point and Argyle 
Shore across the West River Causeway 
near Cornwall are favorite retreats with 
folk in nearby Charlottetown. 

For tourists who don’t mind steering 
the car off the beaten track while on vaca- 
tion, the reward could be the discovery 
of some of the province’s most spec- 
tacular beaches and some of the best kept 
local secrets. 
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The vigilant lighthouse 
keeper has long been an 
important symbol of 
Atlantic Canada. Hi 
careful operation and 
maintenance of our 
lighthouses have saved 
many ships from the 
dangers of our 
rugged coastline. 
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Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4, or telephone (902)421-1214. 


his & That is more than just a group 

of young people coming together for 
fun. It’s a group of fund raisers who have 
found their own ways to expend energy. 

The club, which began a year ago, has 
12 members who all attend school in 
Cambridge, N.S. Members range in age 
from ll to 16. Taryn Noble, 14, is the 
president of the club. 

Taryn says This & That has raised 
more than $100 for charity through 
activities it has arranged. The club organ- 
izes bake sales, school carnivals, car 
washes and other events to raise money 
for the Cancer Society, the Heart Foun- 
dation, Cystic Fibrosis and Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

This & That has received a lot of sup- 
port from family and other well-wishers. 
Mid-Valley Cablevision also offered the 
club a weekly television slot after three 
of its members appeared on the station’s 
Christmas Daddies Show last year. 

The half-hour This & That show airs 
Tuesdays and features lip sync acts from 
Cambridge schools. But co-hosts Noble, 
Terri Walsh and Debbie Spencer are look- 
ing to expand the show’s horizons by 
inviting other schools to participate. 

‘“They’re an incredible bunch of kids,” 
says This & That producer Lee Bailey. 
While their exuberance may leave one 


Dixon uses an element of showmanship 
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Members of This & That raise money for charity and produce a lip-sync show every week 


gasping for breath, Bailey says he comes 
by his grey hair naturally. ““They’re talent- 
ed, full of enthusiasm and working with 
them makes me feel younger.’ 

Another resident of Cambridge, Pat 
Walsh, also supports the club. He and his 
wife take turns chauffeuring daughters 
Heather and Terri to Aylesford each week 
where This & That is taped. ““The kids 
are having a great time,” he says. “And 
the exposure will do them good.” 

But not all that the club does turns 
to gold. ““We tried to start a newspaper,’ 


G erald Dixon and his horses have won 
consistently in barrel-racing and pole- 
bending classes for the last two decades. 
There’s only one difference between 
Dixon and his competitors — he only has 
the use of one arm. 

But when Gerald enters the ring for 
a fast-paced round of barrels, the crowd 
takes on a certain excitement. “People ap- 
preciate me getting the job done,” he says. 
One Island family tries to make it to all 
of Dixon’s shows just to cheer him on. “It 
may be out of some compassion for my 
handicap, but people also recognize that 
the horses are good,” Dixon says of the 
recognition. And there is an element of 
showmanship in the sport, he says, “‘that 
makes people want to watch.” 

Dixon, a high school teacher from 
Tryon, P.E.I., lost the use of his arm to 
polio when he was just two years old. 


says Taryn, “but it proved too costly to 
produce.” 

That setback, however, did not curb 
the club’s enthusiasm. ‘““We have lots of 
ideas for projects,’ says Noble. “Because 
of the club, we don’t always have time for 
sports, so we’re thinking of building them 
into our activities.’ And soon they’ll have 
other clubs to share ideas with. The This 
& That concept has caught the attention 
of young people in Cape Breton and Kent- 
ville where groups are forming. 

— Alice LeDuc 


He’s been riding since he was five and 
bought his first horse when he was 12 
from money he’d earned picking potatoes. 
That horse is gone but Dixon has been 
competing — and winning — at horse 
shows on the Island and around the 
Maritimes since he was 19. He’s not sure 
how many prizes he’s won with his two 
favorites, “Ak-Bar”’ and ‘“‘Flying MacKay 
Leo” — he often hands his ribbons to 
children along the rail — but his estimate 
is over a thousand. 

Dixon says his parents kept a close eye 
on him while he rode but weren’t over- 
protective. “I used to hear a few com- 
ments like ‘he’s gonna get his neck 
broken’ but most people knew I’d been 
around horses all my life,’ says Dixon. 

He admits he wishes he had both 
hands “every time I ride a horse. Just to 
have a little pressure on that outside rein 
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might make a lot of difference.’ But 
Dixon says his disability could be a mix- 
ed blessing — if he hadn’t had polio, he 
might have been a farmer, not a rider. 
— Sara Fraser 


f you lived in Marietta, Georgia, where 

would you buy your four-stop button 
accordion? A homesick Newfoundlander 
in that southern United States city got the 
instrument of his dreams by mail from 
O’Brien’s Music Store, a St. John’s in- 
stitution that’s now celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. So did a visiting member of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police band. 
A touring professional wrestler bought 
an accordion from Roy O’Brien and 
turned up a few days later with another 
wrestler who’d become fascinated with 
the instrument’s unique sound. 

Roy had picked up the knack of 
playing “‘about a dozen” instruments in 
his 50 years in the music business on 
Water Street but the button accordion, 
an instrument that’s essential to any 
Newfoundland “‘time,’ has always been 
the store’s specialty. They’ve sold, re- 
paired and serviced thousands of accor- 
dions over the years and Roy recently 
discovered, through his supplier, that the 
store was B&J Music Ltd.’s largest accor- 
dion account. 

“T’ve been really lucky,’ Roy says. 
“Music is our life and we’ve been able 
to make it our livelihood too.’ Two sons, 


hen the members of the Kiwanis 

Steel Pan Band returned from a trip 
to France four summers ago, they had 
worn out two sets of pans and their 
director. Despite their success, it appear- 
ed the Saint John, N.B. based band would 
be disbanded. 

That was until David Smith came 
into the picture and accepted the role of 
musical director of the band, helped 
arrange $40,000 worth of computer-tuned 
pans and promised the Kiwanians he’d 
have the remnant band members in top 
shape for a major concert in six months 
time. Smith candidly admits he had no 
idea of what he’d gotten into. 

“T found the kids lethargic, unwilling 
to really make an effort at excellence and 
not willing to accept the discipline nec- 
essary to grow.’ Despite some dropouts, 
Smith drove those that remained as close 
to perfection as possible, met the deadline 
and was rewarded with four standing ova- 
tions when the band performed. ‘“Some- 
thing unheard of for locals in Saint John,” 
Smith laughs. 

Smith wasn’t satisfied though. “I 
knew the kids had more to give and I was 
sure I could get it out of them.” 

The former educator, artist and writer 
moved to New Brunswick from Toronto 
to escape the fast-paced lifestyle of the 
city to live simply and in self-sufficiency 
30 miles out of Sait John. Smith hardly 
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It’s a family affair with Roy O’Brien flanked by sons Roy Jr. (left) and Gordie 


Gordie and Roy Jr., are also active in the 
business. The family does play together, 
but it’s mostly at home or at their coun- 
try place and for their own enjoyment. 

Incidentally, Marietta, Georgia now 
has two O’Brien accordions. It seems the 
homesick Newfoundlander’s neighbor 


David Smith demands and receives a standard of near-perfection from all band members 


heard him playing one day and couldn’t 
resist the sound — an order followed. 
“When people think of accordions, they 
think of O’Brien’s,” Roy says, ‘‘and that’s 
fine with me. We meet a lot of really nice 
people through this business.’ 

— Rick Hayes 


seems the type that would be interested 
in the challenge that faced him but he 
admits it intrigued him. “I had to use 
every trick I’d learned to get the band to 
where it is today.’ Smith says. ‘““We’ve 
developed into a family of musicians. 
We’re really all pulling together. We’re 
making good music, and we’re getting 


rave reviews wherever we perform.” 
The good music is but a means to an 
end for Smith. “My real reward will be 
years from now,’ he says, ‘when the kids 
look back and realize the experience was 
good for their growth, and that excellence 
is worth working for.” 
— David Goss 
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Romancing the bakeapple 


in the head. Even the well-braced 

British are vulnerable. Their liter- 
ature is dotted with examples. A skylark 
is heard in the dead red heart of 
Australia, there’s the ghost of an English 
primrose on the banks of the Congo, a 
whiff of heather in the midst of the 
seething Bronx. 

Canadian letters are short on this sort 
of nostalgic hallucination. I once met a 
Toronto poet who swore he’d heard a 
Cabbagetown tram rattling down Water 
Street in St. John’s. But he’d been fog- 
bound for five days and had taken to 
the Screech. 

With or without the enhancement of 
Screech, Newfoundlanders in exile are 
often subject to strange flashbacks al- 
though little has been documented. I met 
an example in the wilds of northern 
Manitoba in April. It was a curious case 
but, stranger still, the vision solidified, 
the spirit became flesh...a man found an 
actual bakeapple. 

I was in that part of the country on 
National Book Week affairs, cultural- 
izing in Flin Flon, being authorly in 
Churchill, espousing belles lettres in Puk- 
atawagan — Margaret Atwood couldn’t 
come, I explained. The miracle of the 
bakeapple was put to me by a fellow 
countryperson now living there. She gave 
me licence to embellish. 

It is high summer, 1988 in the 
muskeg near Gillam, Man., a hydro post 
on the Nelson River not far south of 
Hudson Bay. A man strolls idly along 
through blizzards of blackflies thinking 
wistfully of his ocean home thousands of 
miles away to the southeast. He sighs, he 
nibbles a Coffee Crisp. 

Suddenly he halts and stares. He 
drops to his knees in the spongy bog as 
if shot. His heart pounds, a strange gid- 
diness afflicts him. We may suppose tears 
of joy, a shout of exhaltation...because 
even cold-sober Newfs are like that if 
there’s no one looking. 

In front of him, amid all the howling 
wilderness of a continent, is a single 
berry. Distance evaporates. The valleys 
of Nova Scotia, the forests of New 
Brunswick, the farms of Quebec, the 
cities, the great inland seas, the muskrat- 
infested northern vastness...the Great 
Island has magically shifted westward 
to him. 

In short, the bakeapple is carried 
home, enclosed in a transparent pill vial, 
preserved in the freezer and taken out and 
displayed, like a splinter of the True 
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- omesickness can make you funny 


Cross, to other Newfoundlanders there 
abiding whenever the cockles of their 
hearts need warming. 

It is hard for ‘‘les autres’’ to ap- 
preciate what the bakeapple means to 
Newfoundland. True, it is found else- 
where, growing in a certain sub-Arctic 
belt around the world. But no general 
Canadian cookbook mentions it and the 
Canadian Encyclopedia ignores it while 
giving the salmon, the salal and the saska- 
toon a place. (See Berries, wild.) 

The great Canadian berry is, of 
course, the blue, a rather insipid fruit 
when processed, used to flavor every- 
thing from flapjacks to yogurt, boring in 
its familiarity, a sort of northern vanilla. 

Not so your bakeapple. Its taste 
puzzles many who are new to it and they 
suggest apricots, the Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin apple, even the mango. Made into 
jam, it is Newfoundland summer cap- 
tured in a bottle, July in the midst of 
January, a distillation of home that can 


Bakeapple jam is 
Newfoundland 


summer in 
a bottle 


be marked ‘‘fragile’’ and sent through 
the mails. 

Yet the romance of the bakeapple has 
not been entirely ignored here on home 
ground. Art Scammell, author of ‘“The 
Squid Jigging Ground,’’ has a lesser- 
known work to his credit, titled ‘‘Foust 
On The Top Of My Bakeapple Jam.’’ 

Aunt Phoebe, whoever, is a house- 
proud person who is entertaining the 
parson and is distressed to learn that 
‘‘foust’’ or mould has formed on her 
bakeapple jam. Should she simply scrape 
it off and say nothing? Of course she 
should, and does, and the clergy goes 
away full of the preserve that passeth all 
understanding. 

On lesser jams a bit of foust might 
concern the medical profession but it is 
inconceivable that the quintessential 
Newfoundland berry could in any way 
ever distress the quintessential New- 
foundland gut. I mean, does a beaver get 
colic from maple leaves? 

In Labrador, along the Strait of Belle 
Isle, there’s the annual Bakeapple 


Festival, a fete to amuse the tourists, yes, 
but for all that well grounded in history. 

In times past casks of the berry were 
harvested on the plains of Labrador and 
shipped down by schooner to relieve any 
famine on the Island. This amber treasure 
was oOffloaded at the quays of old St. 
John’s along with other northern bounty 
and still finds a local market. 

A crock of bakeapple jam was always 
a vital part of the care packages shipped 
off by the thousands across North 
America, nay, across the world, to help 
lighten the exile of our brethren abroad. 
Hard bread, dried capelin, handknit 
woolens, hard bread, molasses knobs, 
real tea, soda biscuits and always some 
bakeapple jam did much to ease the 
purgatory and fan the embers of hope and 
remembrance. 

It is this time of year, the third week 
in July, that adds so much to the images 
evoked by a simple crock of jam. Now 
the long-standing promise of summer is 
fulfilled with stupefying abundance. 
There’s warmth in even the sea breeze, 
the boggy acres where the berry grows 
are spangled with small bright flowers, 
alive with birds. 

The price of the berry has risen 
alarmingly in recent years. Children hold 
up pint crocks by the roadside and ask 
$5 without a blush. A gallon goes for $45 
to $50, putting the item nearer the realm 
of truffles and caviar. 

Under the old social order when more 
people lived in scattered villages it was 
almost a hanging matter to despoil a 
bakeapple patch or to let greed be the 
master and pluck the fruit an hour before 
it was ripe. There was a communal agree- 
ment that certain bakeapple grounds were 
the heritage of particular families and it 
was the sorriest kind of a cad and a 
bounder who rooted in his neighbor’s un 
marked fields. : 

But the scandal of the present age is 
the hideous and lawless abandon with 
which new machines — the snowmobile 
in winter and the pudgy-tired ‘‘ATV”’ in 
summer — are used so as to hash and 
mangle and devastate the wide boglands. 

So I don’t have to write or wire or 
telephone to northern Manitoba for par- 
ticulars. Because I know. One day this 
summer at the proper time, a small band 
of people will go out from the community 
of Gillam into the countryside, almost 
like a band of Druids in ritual progress, 
eyes down, searching...‘Praise be to the 
Lord liftin’ Jaysus, boys, I found 
another one!’’ 
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Sand Caen natural fruit pectin. (Full 
_ details in-pack). Stir up a storm. 
Bottle the jam. Pour into jars or 
RU ssrae freezer containers. Let set. 
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